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” oN T will not be questioned 


that Mr. Brassey has 
peculiar claims, both 
personal and hereditary, 
to be listened to in regard 
to the subject of the 
relations of labour and 
capital, and his name 
alone is likely to attract 
the attention and com- 
mand the respect of 
working men when he 
speaks on a subject in 
which their interests are 
so much involved. His 
paper read before the 
Institute of Architects 
on Monday evening, 
which we print else- 
where, will, we hope, 
receive their serious 
attention: and it is with 
the view of emphasising 
and supporting the im- 
portant points brought 
out in his remarks, rather than of criticising a 
paper with which we are almost entirely in 
agreement, that we make a few brief comments 
upon it. 

We must in the first instance, however, ex- 
press a certain degree of hesitation in regard to 
one of the most pointed inferences which Mr. 
Brassey draws from the facts before him,—an 
inference which would be eagerly seized hold of 
by different parties in the strife for different 
reasons, viz., that the action of trade unions 
has had little to do with the rise of wages in 
the building trades. His view is, that the union 
is merely the machinery by which the demand 
for higher wages, under certain conditions of the 
labour market, makes itself felt; that it is not 
an active agent in the sending up of prices, 
which has really resulted, in the ordinary course 
of things, through the demand for skilled labour ; 
and in support of this view he points to the fact 
that the ordinary labourers, who have no organi- 
Sation, have obtained a proportionately greater 
increase of wages, in the same space of time, 
than the trades which have operated through 
the agency of organised unions. Now, that 
trade unions cannot permanently raise prices 
beyond the normal limit fixed by supply 
and demand most of us know very well, 
and it is exactly one of the points which, 
in the interest of all concerned, we are 
most desirous that the men should recognise. 
But it does not follow from this that a well- 
organised co-operation may not artificially raise 
wages very considerably for a time. In the 
fact that it can do so—that it has done so re- 
cently—lies the very mischief which is at the 
Toot of the present difficulty. The unions have 
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forced wages up to a point at which profitable 
investment and employment of capital in build- 
ing operations is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult, and in so doing are cutting away the 
ground from under their own feet. The fact of 
the great increase in the unorganised labourers’ 
wages appears to us to be susceptible of an 
explanation quite in accordance with this view. 
It arises, of course, from a difficulty in pro- 
curing labourers in comparison with skilled 
workmen; and when alongside of this fact 
we hear so much about bad work, and when we 
know that the practical effect (however unin- 
tentional, as the union representatives say) of 
the union protectionist is too often to put a bad 
workman on a level with the good, we may well 
conclude that those are passing as skilled work- 
men who, if there were a free and unrestricted 
competition between high and low standard of 
ability, would find themselves compelled to take 
to the lower grade of labour. 

There would certainly be nothing surprising 
in the fact that organisation, carried so far as 
that of the trade unions has been carried, had 
forced up inferior labour into places too high for 
it, according to the natural influence of supply 
and demand, and thus had an indirect effect 
upon branches of labour not ostensibly connected 
with it, just as it has unquestionably forced up 
the prices of commodities quite unconnected with 
building operations. 

This latter fact of the rise of prices in the 
necessaries of life is one of the most important 
points touched upon in Mr. Brassey’s paper—one 
of the most important, we mean, for the workmen 
and their counsellors to study and reflect upon. 
To those who have given any attention at all to 
the influences which operate upon prices, this 
result of higher wages is of course regarded as 
an almost necessary and inevitable consequence. 
The working man, if he forces up wages by co- 
operation, cannot in any case have his increase of 
wealth all to himself ; the butcher, the baker, and 
the candle-stick maker will have their share of it. 
In addition to the evidence of this which was 
brought forward in Mr. Brassey’s paper,* some 
very instructive statistics may be found in the 
report of Mr. Plunkett to our Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in regard to the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the late great railway strike in 
America. This report, which was referred to 
and quoted by Mr. Brassey, and which we shall 
have to mention again, can be purchased for 8d. 
at any shop for the sale of Parliamentary papers, 
and those concerned in the present unfortunate 
struggle would find it a good eight-pennyworth, 
deserving their perusal. 

But on one point the statistics brought for- 
ward by Mr. Brassey appear to leave no possible 





* In reference to the relation between wages and cost of 
living, there seems however to be a little want of precision 
in the way the argument is put by Mr. Brassey, which 
leads to what looks rather like arguing ina circle. In an 
early part of bis paper he says that ‘the rise in the rate 
of wages is undoubtedly dus partly to the increased cost 
of living,” while later he speaks of the increased cost of 
living as a result or concomitant of the rise in wages, 


room for doubt. Not only are we now contending 
with shorter hours and higher pay, which might 
or might not be equitable or desirable according 
to circumstances, but we have the additional 
stumbling-block of labour less efficient and less 
diligent during the hours when it is supposed to 
last. This is a fault which no principles of 
political economy can excuse, a source of weak- 
ness which no counter-effort can make head 
against. It is an absolute waste of energy and 
of productive power, which can have none but 
an injurious effect upon all concerned. And, 
unfortunately, it is only what is to be expected 
from the results, whether deliberately intended 
or not, of the principle of action of the trade 
unions in discouraging, from possibly pardonable 
but certainly most erroneous motives, the 
acceleration of work beyond a certain general 
standard. We especially wish not toimpute cor- 
rupt motives, either to men or masters; but as a 
matter of fact, let the representatives of the men 
interpret the meaning of theirrules how they may, 
the result of their application is to discourage 
strenuous and earnest labour. We put this as 
moderately as possible, but we do earnestly 
urge the most thoughtful and the most honour- 
able among the workmen (and there are many 
among them who in the fullest sensé deserve 
both epithets) to consider seriously what lasting 
good they can possibly expect from an organisa- 
tion for delaying and slackening the hand of 
labour, which means simply throwing away that 
time and energy which in the end constitute the 
wealth both of themselves and of those who 
employ them; and whether the facts stated by 
Mr. Brassey in regard to the comparative time 
occupied now and formerly in the execution of 
the same amount of work can be regarded, by 
any sane person, in any other light than as a 
serious evidence of retrogression (we hope only 
temporary) in the character and efficiency of 
English working men. 

Referring for a moment to the report of Mr. 
Plunkett on the American strike, we may 
adduce one or two sentences from it, which will 
serve to show that the objections strongly urged 
against some of the principles involved in the 
system of strikes in this country are equally 
strongly felt in the very differently constituted 
society of America. The strike committees in 
England maintain their right, in the interests 
of the cause, to forbid men to work who may 
be willing to work at rates below that which the 
strikes are demanding ; and though the Unions 
theoretically repudiate any idea of compulsory 
treatment or tyranny, we know that practically 
this is resorted to, as well as many forms of 
unfair persecution and cajolery, to induce those 
who might not be otherwise so disposed to join 
in the strike. In the “free country” across the 
Atlantic this theory of action is thought as ill 
of ashere. It is freely conceded here, says the 
Consul-General of New York (in his report 
affixed as an appendix to Mr. Plunkett’s paper), 
that the men had a perfect right to cease work 





if they chose; “what the people, however, 
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could not and would not admit, was that any 
body of men had a right to prevent others whu 
might be willing to do so from working in their 
places. That, in their opinion, was an in- 
excusable wrong.” And American opinion can 
help our men to a judgment in regard to the 
common sense of the matter, as well as the 
morality of it. Speaking of the financial failure 
of the “ Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers,” 
the New York Tribune says (September 14) :— 

** What has happened is just what might be expected to 
happen. If those who pay money into the Treasury stop 
earning money, it follows logically that there wiil soon be 
no movey to pay out. This is the radical defect of ail 
associations of the kind, Their paper constitutions appear 
to be the quintessence of providence as well as of benevo- 
lence ; but when cash begins to come in very sparingly, 
and to g° out very plentifully, it requires no great know- 
ledge of finance to see that it will soon stop going out 
al:ogether.”’ 


The only difference between the English 
masons and the American engineers in this 
respect is that the former, through superior 
organisation, and perhaps what may be called 
superior staying-power, are able to hold out 
longer; and the reductio ad absurdwm of the 
whole is, that the more thoroughly the strike is 
organised as a general movement, the more men 
are persuaded to stop work, the sooner will the 
staying-power be exhausted. The weapon is 
double-edged, and cuts both ways. And even if 
we imagine what we suppose would be con- 
sidered an ideally perfect strike to be realised, 
in which every member of the trade should com- 
bine, and at a time when there was an excep- 
tionally large reserve fund in hand, then the 
only ultimate result is either a rise in wages 
very trifling in comparison with the amount of 
wage absolutely lost, or else a price on labour 
which proves prohibitive, and stops the embarka- 
tion of capital in building operations. This 
latter remark has of course become a mere 
truism; yet, in the interests of those who 
imagine they can raise wages ad libitum by 
combination, it seems necessary to go on repeat- 
ing it until they attend to it. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Brassey is neither 
co-operation nor arbitration between capital and 
labour (and the latter expedient, it must be ad- 
mitted, is rather a method for terminating astrike 
amicably than for preveuting strikes in general), 
but the principle of paying for work in propor- 
tion to its excellence and quantity, not in propor- 
tion merely to the time a man is employed over 
doing it. The dislike of the men to the system 
of piecework is comprehensible as long as they 
are under the unhealthy state of almost enforced 
laxity and dawdling labour to which the trade- 
unions regulations have contributed to bring 
them. Let them once recognise the fact that 
the way to better their position is to do as much 
good work as they can, and not as little as they 
can, and it may be confidently hoped that a 
change of feeling and of principle will be 
brought about. A high rate of wages does not 
mean prosperity, when accompanied by a high 
cost of living and a diminished labour-market. 
Prosperity is the offspring of well-directed and 
economical productive labour; and economy of 
time is an essential part of this. What is wanted 
is harder work, and the recognition of and pay- 
ment for work in proportion to its excellence. 
And the proposition of a well-known contractor, 
quoted by Mr. Brassey, in reference to the 
desirability of longer hours in summer, and the 
abolition of the half-holiday, except as a special 
arrangement when asked for, is well worth the 
men’s consideration. They have no room for 
thinking themselves a specially overworked class. | 
They have not really as long working hours as | 
many professional men who can rarely give 
themselves a clear evening’s rest: and no pro- | 
fessional man can throw down his tools, of what- | 
ever kind, as the clock strikes five, and free himself | 
from whatever he is engaged upon; nor would | 
most men with a true interest in their work, wish 
this. The narrow and grudging view of work which 
this habit indicates has been noted by a great 
English novelist* as a characteristic short- 

coming of the English workman, and one which 
can hardly co-exist with true interest and pride 
in the work done. These faults we hope and 
believe the working-classes will consider and 
amend; for, however they have tried public 
patience lately, we quite concur in the spirit of 
Mr. Brassey’s remarks about the English work- 
man, and his general superiority in moral 
stamina, and in thoughtfulness and reasoning 
power, over the representatives of his class in 
any other country. 

Let us conclude with a heartfelt echo of Mr. 


Brassey’s suggestion for increasing the supply, 
and thereby lowering the cost of labour. We 
want, he says, not only harder work, but more 
workers ; and the deficiency of skilled labour 
he traces, in great part, to that false social feel- 
ing which sees a stigma in manual labour; 
which places a comparatively useless clerkship 
at a desk above the manual trades which re- 
quire real skill, study, and dexterity, and are 
far healthier to the workers and more useful to 
the world than much of the unproductive and 
merely perfunctory work of those who pride 
themselves on being a grade above the skilled 
workman. We thank Mr. Brassey sincerely for 
his earnest word in season on such a subject; 


ridiculous as it is hurtful. It needs far harder 
training, far more ability, to be a really good 
mason or joiner, than to count money over a 
desk. On the other hand, we exhort the work- 
ing man, who is now in many cases, as those 
who know him know, a thoughtful, well- 
mannered, and even sometimes a well-read 
man, to endeavour more and more to exemplify 
the dignity of his calling, and its compatibility 
with real refinement and high principle; to 
put aside his class prejudices and antipathies, 
and to consider not how he can-do the least 
work for the highest wages, but how he can 
best. and most thoroughly do his part of the 
world’s work, and the world will certainly not 
be ungrateful in the long run. 








PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY’S LECTURES 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


POSITION OF MODERN ARCHITECTS: IN RESPECT OF 
ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION. 


ANOTHER year has come round, and with it 
the duty of proceeding further in the considera- 
tion of the subjects to which I called your atten- 
tion last session. Having reviewed the progress 
of Domestic architecture from the days of 
ancient Greece and Rome, we have already dis- 
cussed its modifications in England, during the 
twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the 
fifteenth centuries. In the present course, I 
propose to continue the investigation, and having 
glanced at some portions of the subject, which 
seem to call for further review, I hope to pro- 
ceed onwards, as far as the period which wit- 
nessed the revival of Classical architecture in 
England, in place of the Mediwval forms which 
prevailed from the reigns of the Norman sove- 
reigns until the times of the Tudors. 

Before entering upon this task, however, we 
may devote ourselves, at present, to the conside- 
ration of the more general question of the duty 
of modern architects, in face of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our own time, and particularly 
with reference to the difficult question of the 
Restoration of Ancient Buildings. The second 
lecture will deal with early military architecture. 
It seems necessary, in treating of the great 
works of Medizeval art, that we should not ignore 
those important buildings, which were con- 
structed for defensive purposes, by the Normans 
and their successors, and which, not belonging 
to ecclesiastical architecture, may fairly claim a 
place in any description of civil and domestic 
works. I propose then to pass onwards, in the 
third lecture, to the further consideration of the 
works of the fifteenth century; and to follow 
afterwards, in the next discourse, with some 
review of the Transitional architecture of 








England, which we know by the titles of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean. At this point of 
our inquiries, we may be naturally arrested by 
the sudden and remarkable results which arose 
from the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century, after the fall of Constantinople, a 
revival which made its influence felt, in all 
parts of civilised Europe, and gave birth to the 
style and habits of thought which we call the 
Renaissance. The new ideas have had an influ- 
ence which has lasted, with more or less 
strength, until the present time, and it may 
therefore be desirable that, we should endeavour 
to consider the Renaissance, in some of its 
aspects, in the fifth and sixth lectures of the 
series. The first of these will be devoted to 
Italian Renaissance in the land of its birth, while 
the latter will discuss the manner in which the 
new task was received and developed in England, 
under the guidance of ourillustrious predecessors, 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. 

It must be evident, at the outset of our pre- 
liminary inquiry, that the architect of to-day 








* See the.opening chapter of ‘‘ Adam B-de,” 


* First lecture, delivered January 3lst, 1878, 


the prejudice he refers to is one which is as] 


has difficulties to contend with which are pegy. 
liar to himself; and that if he be, in some casgeg 
more free than his predecessors, he is in others 
far‘more,irammelled by the exigencies of fashion 
and science, and by the many vacillations of 
public taste. 

We shall see, by and by, in treating of the 
Italian Renaissance, that the great artists of 
Italy could not avoid being influenced by the 
knowledge they possessed of ancient architec. 
ture, the ruins and relics of which they saw 
everywhere around them. These were a book 
to them, though sealed in a casket and in a dead 
language, until.the enthusiasm for classical lite. 
rature, kindled by their poets, pierced through 
the accumulated crust of ages, and, by furnish. 
ing the key to the casket, set free its contents, 
while leaving, we trust, both for them and for 
us, hope at the bottom. 

The Italian Jove for ancient art was never 
dead. Here and there some indications of Re. 
naissance were always appearing, and the oppo. 
sing principles of the arcuated Gothic style were 
never heartily welcomed, or completely adopted. 
The architects of the day could not, therefore, 
shut their eyes to all that had been done before, 
and they could not, and did not, work in the 
single-minded manner which was only possible 
to those who, like the Northern Medizval 
builders, knew but one style. The position of 
the Italians, particularly after the Renaissance, 
was; therefore, in some respects, not unlike our 
own. Having knowledge, they had incurred 
the responsibility of choice, and with various 
forms of art before them, they, like ourselves, 
were at liberty to use their freedom by 
selection. 

Modifications of Roman principles led to the 
round arches of the Romanesque and Norman 
schools; soon to be followed by the Lombard 
varieties of Italian Gothic. Eclecticism was 
enthroned in Venice, when the East was ran- 
sacked for marble columns and mosaics, and 
the horses of Lysippus were utilised as archi- 
tectural adornments of a front, totally unlike any 
other structure in the world, and delighting us 
with its strange romantic beauty, in defiance of 
all rules of regular architecture. We seek in 
vain in Italy, for anything like the rigidity of 
custom which obtained amongst ourselves. 

Italian political divisions led to divergence in 
art, in spite of the welding influences of a 
common faith. Thus, at Florence, we find 
type of building suggestive of fortified grandeur; 
at Genoa, of mercantile prosperity; at the 
Eternal City, of an ecclesiastical pomp, which 
claimed to rule the world. In all cases, the 
temper of the times, and local taste, determined 
the character of the architecture, whether 
domestic or ecclesiastical ; and thus led to 4 
variety, in strong contrast to the uniformity of 
Northern Gothic art. i 

It is impossible not to recognise in the cir- 
cumstances above described, a similarity to those 
under which a modern architect is called to 
apply his art. He, too, has now the history of 
ancient art laid bare before him, and this to a 
much greater extent than at any former time; 
he also is bound to consider local requirements, 
and the peculiarities of taste arising therefrom ; 
and he has, moreover, scientific and sanitary 
problems to solve, which were never dreamt of 
by his predecessors. If we add to this descrip- 
tion the class of economic restrictions, to which 
he is subject, it will be apparent that although 
he shares the freedom of choice possessed by 
the old Italian architects, he is even more 
limited and controlled by exigencies outside 
his art. 

The modern architect, again, is implored by 
opposing schools to proceed in opposite direc- 
tions. If he listen to the one, he must ignore 
the past, and set up for originality ; if he con- 
sent to the guidance of the other, he must be 
satisfied with imitation of the works of bygone 
ages, All true artists are indeed original, 1D 
a certain sense, but. a new and original style 
of architecture has never yet been invented. 
We can read the history of our art backwards, 
until all traces of origin are lost in the — 
of a dim antiquity, passing through Rome an 
Greece to Etruria and Asia Minor, and — 
to the almost mythical annals of Egypt 0 ¢ 
Assyria. In such investigations, the orig © 
forms which became gradually developed, e 
dominant, may be traced in the works : 
different tribes and races, leading up 0, on 
culminating in, the perfection which is only 
be achieved by persistent effort. 





Architecture is thus surrounded with ee 
tions ; it.is a history, as.well.asanart.. If it 
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been so in Italy, the case is not different in 
England. Here, we have had also a regular 
succession of recognised architectural forms. 
We do not, it is true, recognise the intrusion of 
the opposing influence of rival styles (except 
perhaps at first), but we find here also a de- 
velopment of design, which is in a high degree 
historical. The Saxon gave way tothe Norman, 
in art as in politics, and the latter initiated a 
movement to be carried onwards through 
centuries. This movement gave us that which 
we term the Karly English, the Decorated, the 
Perpendicular, and the Tudor; and lost itself at 
length in the Elizabethan and Renaissance of the. 
Stuarts. 

Our ancient buildings reflect these charges. 
In them we find evidences of them all. Few 
are uniform in style. Norman towers, pointed 


arches, lancet windows, and perpendicular tra- 


cery are frequently found in the same edifice. 
Differences of ecclesia tical rule, as of the great 
monastic orders, have left their mark on the 
plans of abbeys and cathedrals, so that those 
who run may read.a very history in stone. 

How is the modern architect to deal with this 
history,—this record of olden days? If it be 
his duty to hand down to posterity that which 
he has received, he must at least see that it 
sustains no injury in his hands,—maintenance, 
at any rate, is necessary; and between main- 
tenance and restoration the boundary is narrow. 

If an architect appeals to society for 
guidance, he is confronted at once by two, if 
not more, parties, each.of which is full of 
confidence. He is at once brought into con- 
tact with the Materialists of the present, and 

with the archeologists, as worshippers of the 
past. The question becomes rapidly one of senti- 
ment, rather than of architecture. Do not sup- 
pose that I say this in any spirit of disrespect. 
The day has never been,—it will never arrive,— 
when men can disregard the instincts of the 
human mind, and reduce all actions to a calcu- 
lated system of dry reasoning,—a rule-of-three 
of hard facts, ignoring the qualities which have 
made men happy, and nations great. Architecture 
must ever be associated with those feelings 
which we call sentiment, and the question of 
the restoration of ancient buildings is one which 
cannot be treated in a purely architectural 
sense. 

Let us inquire, therefore, what our various 
advisers would have us to do. 

And, first, as to the materialists of the present. 
What say they? To-day is their day. Phi- 
losophy lends to them an epicurean disregard of 
aught that they cannot touch, handle, and enjoy. 
Science says to them, Why look back? Youare 
the lords of the heritage, the salt of the earth. 
The present is your own; it will not last : make 
use of it quickly. Do your best with it; seize 
its advantages; let the future look to itself. 
You cannot resuscitate the past. You ought not, 
if you could. Forget it as soon as possible. 
Talk not of ancient buildings and _ historic 
monuments. They have had their day; it is 
now over; let them not cumber the ground, 
and encroach on the rights of the living. The 
philosopher, the man of science, the nicely- 
calculating constructor, the utilitarian en- 
gineer,—these are the men of the day, the 
magicians who wield the lever that can move 
the world. The inventors of railways and 
steam-engines, of gas, electric telegraphs and 
telephones, have nothing to do with moulder- 
ing ruins, and with “musty parchments.” The 
present alone is ours: the past is gone; the 
future is all dark: “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

From the disciples of this school we cannot 
expect aid in our veneration for antiquity, nor 
is the case much more promising with those 
who, while disdaining the worship of the 

fix their eyes mainly on the future. To them, 
too, the past.is:dead. Its Jessons.are out of date, 
168 maxims are antiquated. It eannot be mended ; 
What-has been, has been. It has had its day. 
Life is too short, they say, for looking back ; the 
present.is even fading away as we gaze upon it. 


Ait us fix our eyes on. the future; let us shape 


that.if weean. Kath may do.something, even 
in his own little.sphere. eeead 
Past; we are already too late forthe present. 
The future is the.trne.aim of those who would 
Promote the wisdom and happiness of unborn 


enerations, 

The latter class of thinkers agrees with the 
—_ in refusing reverence.to the past. The 
life they both say,.cannot teach; vigour.and 
. belong to the living ; -the past is left to, 

Cokworms and antiquaries. The aims of to-day 


‘are.so urgent and all-absorbing, that.there is no 
place left for the relics and remains of olden 
time. They are already smitten with decay. 
They must die. Bury them ont of sight, and 
let them give place toa truer, because a newer, 
philosophy. 

It is impossible for us, as artists, to accept 
this reasoning, nor are we left in doubt as to the 
views of its opponents. I have called the one 
class materialists of the present ; let.us now see 
what the other, the worshippers of the past, 
can say. 

They will tell us that no one can ignore.the 
past, neither the nation, nor the individual. If 
the child be the father of the man, so is the past 
the precursor of the present, the warning of 
what shall be in the future. Our great buildings 
are precious heirlooms, to be neither destroyed 
nor tampered with. Look to them lovingly, 
treat them with reverence, sustain them with 
an affectionate and filial solicitude. Do not too 
hastily assume that we are wiser, better, happier 
than our fathers; continue old customs, and 
forget not, in the toil and bustle of to-day, the 
bright memories of antiquity. A great country 
can never really forget the past ; for with the 
associations of the latter is combined all that 
speaks to men of public duty and patriotism, 
“England expects every man to do his duty” 
was the signal which thrilled every heart at 
Trafalgar, because it spoke to each man, of an 
historical past, as wellas of a present, and a 
future. 

And, indeed, we in England can never under- 
value the past. We have descendants in all 
parts of the globe, communities who look up to 
the parent eountry, and call it “home,” in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. In the latter 
continent, moreover, we are face to face with a 
great nation, not always with us, but, notwith- 
standing, of us; speaking our language, reading 
our literature, thinking our thoughts, and for the 
most part respecting the same things. What is 
it that these dwellers in new countries say to 
usin the old? In the abundance of youthful 
energy they do not always envy us our old laws, 
our customs, our political institutions; these 
they believe, it may be, they can improve or 
surpass. Are we rich, busy, and:strong? Itis, 
they think, only a question of time, when they 
will be richer, busier, stronger. No,—there may 
be respect, and even imitation; but there is 
no envy of these things. That is reserved for 
our ancient buildings, our venerable history, our 
national past. 

Newness has ever a taint of vulgarity. It 
does not touch the institutions, the architecture, 
the traditions of an old country, which bears on 
its surface relics of many days, past and gone, 
and seems to connect the Middle Ages with the 
times before and after them, by means of ties as 
strong as they are imperceptible, and which have 
borne the tension of centuries. These things are 
to us a priceless heritage, not to be made, dis- 
covered, or bought, but to be cherished and 
appreciated. We cannot afford to lose that 
which can never be replaced. Our old buildings 
are in the same category with our nationul his- 
tory, and must be.as dear to us as the latter. 

If we would have our sons perform great 
deeds in the future, we must see that they 
respect the past; we must preserve its archives 
and traditions; and pointing with one hand to 
the memories of departed heroes, we may extend 
the other towards.the dim horizon, which seems 
to bound the future, and say to the youthful 
aspirant, “Go and do thon likewise.” 

It was a great English teacher who declared 
the value of antiquity ina seat of education, 
‘which should ever be the birthplace of noble 
aspirations and lofty sentiments. To the men 
of the present, as well as to the men of the 
‘past, it may ever be said, Boast not of either, 
‘for is not man ever the same? He is no 
‘nearer happiness than of old, because he can 
‘now telegraph, or travel at immense speed, any, 
‘more than because he may have inherited a 
glorious history. His individual strength and 
‘health are as they were, when the world was 
‘young. Science and philosophy help him but 
‘little in his struggles.and anxieties here. They. 
\leave him to fight his daily battle of life as-beat 
| hemay,.and it is well, if in the speculative regions 
of free they do not make the future 
darker for him than. for.the.simpler.trustfulness 


|| of bis fathers. 


This brings me to the consideration of a.third 
‘class of suggestions with which our architects 
must also. deal. These are intimately connected 
‘with the sacred uses to which most of our 





ancient buildings in this country are devoted. 


‘The question of restoration has been associated 
iwith, if, indeed, it have not arisen from, a great 
‘religious andsocial change. Revivalsofformsand 
ceremonies have had much to do with architec. 
tural restoration of churches, and, from the days 
of the Cambridge Camden Society, the clergy 
have been at.the head of that notable movement, 
‘which has, to.a great extent, caused the Gothic 
‘revival. 

It is not unnatural now that, after so much 
iactivity, men should look around, and should 
begin to ask what has been the result of an 
iage.of restoration. One result is unquestionably 
to be seen in the public interest. shown in such 
matters, and in the vast sams of money sub- 
scribed for works of restoration. Men have 
learnt to love the old structures which they 
formerly neglected, without a suspicion that 
their love might prove -destructive. Costly 
buildings and crowded services are seen around 
us in all directions, and an ever-growing deter- 
mination is apparent to attract the masses to 
our churches. If we have occasionally reason 
to deplore the effects of misguided reforms on 
the fabrics of our churches, we must, never- 
theless, remember that there are human wants 
and sympathies to be recognised, to which 
even archeological zeal must submit to be 
subordinated, — 

Onur churches are not mere tombs of the dead, 
but places of worship for the living; while pro- 
tecting them, with jealous care, from the spoiler, 
they must yet be made suitable to their high 
purpose in the spiritual life of this, our day. 
Full as they are to us of the chastening 
memories of the past, they must be regarded 
as something more than libraries of old-world 
learning, than museums of strange and curious 
art. They, like ourselves, have their duty to do 
to the present. To reconcile this duty with 
affection for the past is not always an easy duty 
for the architect ; but it has to be faced. 

If the church of the district be so arranged 
that reverence in the services be impossible; if 
the pomps and vanities of earthly grandeur 
make themselves felt in it; if there be signs of 
neglect and deadness, all the more conspicuous 
from the contrast outside its doors, are we seri- 
ously to be told that we must not alter all 
this?—and why? Because the gallery which 
darkens and divides bears the names of some 
old churchwardens; because the damp and 
ague-giving pavement exhibits some half-legible 
inscription; because the great squire’s pew, 
which symbolises selfishness, and shuts out the 
poor, has perchance some pleasant mouldings, 
some cornices of Georgian date, or, better still, 
some reminiscences of Queen Anne. 

This is to load us with fetters, to press respect 
for the past too far, and such exaggerations can 
only produce reaction. We are told sometimes 
that we have no right to touch such churches 
as I have alluded to. Their galleries or pave- 
ments, their dank chancels, and dismal recesses, 
their pews with fireplaces, and easy chairs, 
must not be molested, for they are historical. 
Historical indeed! but of what? Historical of 
carelessness and coldness : of disregard for that 
better past, which all of us must reverence. 
Historical of a state of society which would 
reserve even heaven itself for the rich and great, 
while bidding the poor to worship at a distance, 
and beneath their footstool. Is this a history 
which we.are bound to perpetuate, and are the 
most’ sacred cravings of our inmost life to be 
limited for ever by the misdoings of a former 
generation? If their history is to be jealously 
‘preserved, why should the.actions of the present 
age be stifled and unrecorded ? 

The church restorers of to-day have at least 
‘worked with high and definite aims; they have 
sought.to restore to the many the alienations of 
‘the few ; they have opened churches and multi- 
| plied services ; they have banished, to a great 
extent, the distinctions of rank and wealth from 
‘the House. of God; they have endeavoured, not 
without success, to reconcile old art with modern 
use. Is this work.so.small a matter that itis a 
‘thing tobe ashamed of? to be named in whispers? 
‘and mentioned with deprecation ? 

If past days.of deadness are to have their 
‘history, is-there to be none of .a revival of life 
‘and eagerness, of high intentions and lofty 
aims? If a church has been “restored and 
‘beantified,” a hundred or «hundred and fifty 
‘years ago, by the.village carpenter, can it be 
really contended that we ‘must allow his igno- 
rant botching to remain, because it is “ his. 
torical” ? and, if so, why is his.claim on future 
history to.be preferred to that of the better 





instructed restorer of the nineteenth century ? 
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Onur ancient buildings are indeed heirlooms, 
not to be lightly tampered with, but as most of 
them happen also to b2 churches, they must be 
used by the living, and must suit their require- 
ments. They must be rescued from damp and 
decay, even if in so doing their picturesqueness 
be impaired, a picturesquenessnot to be regarded 
if it arise from dirt, or ‘‘ matter in the wrong 
place.” They must bo available for the sacred 
wants of the present time,—protected from a 
gospel of decay and death, which would hand 
them over to the owls, the moles, and the 
bats. 

While carefully regarding the claims of the 
past, our churches must be the well-used 
heritage of the living,—places to which men 
may withdraw from the turmoil and din of life, 
safe, if it be but for a moment, from the strug- 
gles ever going on outside their walls for rank 
and power and wealth: the things for which 
mankind will fight, and lie, and steal, and sell 
their very souls. 

To the vast number of earnest men, who 
regard our churches from this point of view, 
there is something saddening and petty in the 
exaggerations of mere archwology, which would 
hinder all improvements; while, to those who 
are practically acquainted with the urgent diffi- 
culties of daily life, and the need of church 
accommodation for our vast population, it almost 
sounds like a feeble joke to be told that they 
are to allow our old churches to goto ruin, while 
they build new structures for living use, side by 
side with their crumbling fragments. 

And now, gentlemen, we return to the ques- 
tion, what is the modern architect todo? He 
cannot please every one. He cannot admit that 
all historical architecture is of necessity good, or 
all restoration bad, although he must recognise 
that a time of activity is a time of mistakes, as 
well as of successes, and that all restorations of 
ancient buildings should be presided over by a 
conservative jealousy of change. If he be called 
upon to adapt an old church, for example, to the 
needs of a vast congregation, let him be careful 
not to outstrip these needs, from any fancies of 
his own, or desire to comply with the ephemeral 
fashions of the day. If it be his duty not to 
starve the wants of the present, it should be his 
pride to reconcile them, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, with the historical associations of the 
past. He must be guided by common-sense, as 
well as by sentiment, and must be on his guard 
against nostrums. 

Among the latter is a too exclusive devotion 
to any one phase of bygone art, when such de- 
votion leads to unnecessary interference with 
old work. Almost any of our old buildings are, 
as we have seen, an epitome of past styles. To 
this, they owe no inconsiderable part of their 
interest, and it is intolerable that all the latter 
should be sacrificed, as is sometimes the case, 
because the architect is persuaded that the 
‘“‘ Middle Pointed,” as he will perhaps call it, is 
the best style of architecture, to which every- 
thing should be made to conform. 

It is said, and justly, that this is the spirit in 
which our ancestors worked ; they cared not for 
old forms, and removed them without scruple. 
Our case, however, is different,—they worked 
in their own vernacular method, and knew no 
other; we are, at best, applying our grammatical 
knowledge of styles, which have ceased to be 
our familiar servants. It is not for us to con- 
struct an elaborate imitation of old work, and 
pass it off as a really ancient building. This is, 
in fact, to design an elaborate forgery. 

We have no right, therefore, to enter upon @ 
work of restorution, with the intention of seeking 
congruity, by the application of our individual 
tastes. To do as little as may be absolutely 
necessary, should rather be our aim, and we 
should not be afraid to let such necessary work 
tell its own tale, in the after history of the 
building. 

If this be a needful caution to the architect, 
something may also be urged on those who are 
more immediately the guardians of our ancient 
churches,—namely, the clergy. They have 
done great things in their generation, good 
and harm, mixed no doubt ; but much more guod 
than harm. To them, too, uniformity is at 
times a temptation. Inconveniences which 
would often be surmounted by patience, are 
sometimes grappled with at once, to the serious 
loss of the old historical associations of the 
building. A pulpit is too big, or too small, or, 
still worse, it is not in the fashionable style of 
the day. It must go, and the next time that 
some far-off wanderer revisits the church of his 


aspect of the place has become strange and un- 
familiar. The reading-desk has vanished, the 
seats are re-arranged: old glass has given 
place to new in the windows, and the stately, 
if cumbrous pulpit has gone, in favour of a suc- 
cessor redolent of varnish, and in the newest 
style of so-called Ecclesiastical art. 

It cannot be unfair to remind all concerned, 
that our old buildings are held by them not as 
their own, but as a sacred trust; and that 
special tastes, and fashions,‘ are, as regards 
them, out of place. The church belongs to the 
people, and it is not a fit arena for experiments, 
either of architecture, or of ceremonial. It 
should be to us, as far as possible, the sign of 
eternal truth, fixed, clear, and unchangeable. 

We may learn a lesson, in these things, from the 
recent past. We know what was done by Wren 
at Westminster, and by Wyatt at Salisbury, with 
the best intentions doubtless, and as was probably 
thought, at the time, with considerable success. 
These were but types of what was going on, in 
the country generally. What is thought of it 
now? The present objections to restoration 
owe much of their force to the active dislike 
which has been shown to such operations. Are 
we sure that the time may not soon arrive, 
when many restorations, now extolled, will not 
be condemned in their turn? We may, at least, 
learn modesty from such reflections, and may 
cast in our lot with all true lovers of art, in 
wishing to confine our restorations within the 
limits of common-sense and necessity. 

To preserve and to protect our ancient build- 
ings is the duty of every man of culture and 
taste, and it can scarcely be needed to found a 
new Society for this purpose. With its efforts, if 
presided over by good judgment, every architect, 
worthy of the name, must sympathise, and it is, 
I think, to be regretted, that the society should 
have seemed to give any encouragement to the 
contrary conclusion. 

We have seen, however, how difficult is the 
position of the architect who is called upon to 
deal with the question of restoration. He is not 
the master, and cannot control the variations of 
public feeling. The influence of a great national 
movement is not to be hampered or defied. If 
we have mistakes to deplore, we have also suc- 
cesses to chronicle, and at no time in the history 
of our art have conservative sentiments been so 
powerful, as they now are, among our best 
architects. 

Irresponsible critics have always an easy task: 
to them all is simple, and straightforward, and 
they neither know nor care for the anxieties of 
the architect, who is called upon to act while 
they are talking. It has seemed to be impos- 
sible to advocate the preservation of ancient 
buildings without assailing architects in general, 
and particularly some who have been most suc- 
cessful, and have shown both learning and judg- 
ment in their work. Their mcuths are neces- 
sarily shut, but I feel bound to protest against 
such hasty accusations. I do so the more con- 
veniently, because, although yielding to none 
in admiration of ancient Medieval art, the 
caprices of professional employment have not 
led me much in the direction of restoration, and 
I can speak, therefore, with some of the impar- 
tiality of an outsider. 

Few things have been more remarkable in 
the history of our time than the devotion of 
the architects of this country to the study of 
the principles and practice of our ancient archi- 
tecture,—a devotion unsurpassed, as I believe, 
in any age or country. They are the last men 
in the world who can fairly be denounced as 
ignorant innovators, in one sweeping censure ; or 
be entitled to the name, which has been plea- 
santly assigned to them, of “architectural 
wreckers.”’ 

It would, indeed, be strange if the English 
architect should be a destroyer or an iconoclast ; 
not only is his native country rich beyond most 
others in all historical associations, but the very 
spirit of its policy has always been that of 
respect for antiquity. Our great monuments 
have ever been prized, ancient precedents have 
ever been followed in our legal tribunals, and at 
the Court of our sovereigns. We celebrate 
anniversaries, and venerate great memories. 
Our Houses of Parliament observe forms, handed 
down to them from olden times, and our legis- 
lators are surrounded by the monuments of the 
great statesmen, warriors, and sages of the past. 
It has not always been soelsewhere. The pro- 
tection of the ancient buildings of a neighbour- 
ing country has not been so much regarded there, 
as it has been with us, as a labour of love. It 





youth, all is changed, the well-remembered 


has been more deeply tinged with that passion 
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for newness which has ever had a powerfy] 
influence on a nation of logicians. At the 
French Revolution ancient things were fuseq 

. 5 
as in a crucible, fired by a fierce hatreg 
of the traditions of a detested ancestry. jg 
buildings now pulled down or desecrated, olq 
institutions destroyed, and the very names of 
old places, times, seasons, and days of the 
week, were changed for new ones. 

We have never had so fierce a trial; opr 
changes of public life have been like our changeg 
of architecture, more peaceful and gradual. We 
are accustomed to add, extend, and reform, 
rather than destroy and invent; and our English 
architects have ever been foremost in the rankg 
of Conservative restorers. 

It is not inconsistent with this tradition that 
they should be unable to accept the position 
of idle observers of the decay of the great 
monuments left to us by our ancestors. It ig 
their duty to look forward as well as backward, 
and they have to provide for the present, as wel} 
as to reflect on the past. In so doing, they do 
but re-echo the convictions of their countrymen, 
that each successive generation has its own work 
to perform, and that the world will not be made 
happier or wiser by a listless worship of the past, 
and yearnings for “good old times,” which can 
never return. 

What, indeed, were these good old times? 
and ought we to wish them back again? 
We think so, perhaps, when we note the 
beauties of old masterpieces of art, and ask 
ourselves why we prefer the old to the new, 
It may be, however, that we are but passing 
through a transition, and are unduly impatient 
for its close. We see the evils around us, and 
fancy they are new. The past has been well 
compared to some vast mirage in an Eastern 
desert. The spot on which we stand is, in our 
eyes, parched and bare; a dry and thirsty sand; 
while around us, on all sides, over the past as 
well as towards the future, we see an indication, 
and a promise of wells and pasture, of green 
turf, and refreshing waters. We refuse, as 
pilgrims, to be contented: our present position 
is intolerable. All about us seems so mean, so 
uninteresting, so inartistic, that we rush fowards, 
or retrace hastily our steps, only to find the 
mirage ever retreating before us,—a mockery, & 
delusion, and a sham. 

If there be anything in architecture that is 
worthy of the attention of earnest men, it cannot 
be that we are to look only to the past. We are 
bound to revere its memories, to sustain iis 
glories, to protect its achievements. Its old 
buildings must be very dear to us; but we must 
still look forward. 

The doctrine of modern degeneracy is not to 
be silently accepted. It has been well said, “ If 
the golden age be past, it was not genuine.” 
Were it otherwise, our energies would be 
paralysed at the outset of our career. National 
progress assumes, it may be, forms which are 
new and artistically distasteful to us, and we, 
perhaps hastily, assume that all is wrong, and 
that we must try,—alas! how unavailingly,—to 
go back to that past which is gone for ever. 
Rather should we conclude that we have to seek 
in our own day the key to the enigma, and apply 
to the material progress which goes on around 
us, the refining and civilising influence of art. 
We cannot go back, we cannot re-create the old 
buildings, which we possess as our birthright. 
They often tell us of a state of affairs without 
counterpart in these modern days. These things 
were not of necessity better than the things of to- 
day, but they are our inheritance, to be guarded 
and preserved. They are, however, not to be 
recalled. Change passes on all things, and that 
which is appropriate to-day, may have become 
obsolete to-morrow. 

We cannot look back too lovingly when we are 
engaged in restoring an ancient building, but for 
the work of to-day a mere retrospect will not 
suffice. It is worse than useless to spend our 
lives in dreams of a beantiful past, when our 
best exertions are needed to overcome the new 
and special difficulties of our own times. —_ 
Let us now consider the position at which 
we have arrived, in respect of restoration 
of ancient architecture. I have spoken to little 
purpose, if it be not evident to you that the ques- 
tion is not an easy one; and that the architect 
is by no means wholly responsible for its solution. 
This depends on serious considerations, whic 
I have attempted to indicate, and on deep 
feelings in the hearts of men. 

The architect, as a practical artist, has to take 
into account much that may be disregarded by 
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common sense in the application of his art; for 
architecture is for use, as well as for esthetic 
enjoyment. His art, in fact, must be useful, if 
his art is to be used. In his works of necessary 
restoration, he must face many difficulties, and 
combat rival theories. When cases of doubtful 
authenticity are placed before him, he must 
know how to choose the good, and reject the 
bad. He must unite the sympathies of an artist 
with the needful services of the practical recon- 
structor. In so doing, he will distrust all dicta 
of fashionable taste, he will respect historical 
associations, and will think little of self. 

You will say there is nothing newin all this. 
Even so. It is the same old story, since the 
world began. “To refuse the evil, and to chcose 
the good,” this is the duty of man, and the 
architect must apply it to his art, as well as to 
his course of daily life. 

It is impossible to lay down any fixed rules 
with respect to the restoration of ancient build- 
ings. There is no royal road to the conclusion 
of the matter, which must be dependent on the 
learning, taste, and discretion of those employed. 

Long before any special Society was thought 
of, the Royal Institute of British Architects had 
fully considered the questions now raised, as if 
for the first time; and they drew up a paper of 
admirable rules to be observed, as far as prac- 
ticable, in all restorations of old buildings. I 
cannot do better than advise those who are con- 
cerned in such works to obtain these rules, and 
to be guided by them. They will at least prove 
to all, whether within or without the profession, 
that an affectionate regard for our old Medieval 
architecture has never ceased to be a ruling 
principle in the representative body of British 
architects. 

And now it is time tv conclude. We accept 
in all sincerity the protests against over-restora- 
tion, to which allnsion has been made. We 
are glad to welcome as assistants in our labour 
of love any associations of earnest men, while 
deprecating extravagance of cliqueism to which 
such associations are perhaps in some degree 
exposed. We value the past too much to deface 
its records, to tamper with its history, which 
belongs to the future, as well as to ourselves. 
For the rest, we must refuse to be bound too 
rigidly, and in new works we are not to try for 
an impossible resuscitation, but are to have 
some confidence in ourselves. 

We are not to be for ever attempting to try 
back, when the difficulties of modern problems 
assail us. We are to preserve our ancient 
buildings, as far as this may be done, without 
harm to the living, and without necessarily 
believing that such buildings would be suitable 
if accurately reproduced, to the exigencies of 
society around us. which differs in essential 
particulars from that of the Middle Ages. 

We are not called on to despair of art because 
the old is often better than the new. We will 
not forget the past, but we will do our best in 
the present, and also turn our eyes on the future. 
If the dead can speak to us, can we do nothing 
that shall be eloquent when we are gone? 
Shall it be said of us, that we have only repaired 
the tombs of the Prophets? May we not 
rather draw from our studies of the past, a 
fresh inspiration,—an encouragement to new 
efforts of noble and elevating art ? Surely there 
must be scope for such exertions, both now and 
in the days to come. 

In the meantime, we must hold fast to what 
we have, while we must oppose the calm conclu- 
sions of common sense to the bidding of those, 
who, making of the past fetters too heavy to be 
borne, would have us stereotype each antiquated 
blemish, by reason only of its actual existence. 

We must not forget the living in our zeal for 
the dead, and we must uphold, repair, and, 
where necessary, restore our ancient archi- 
tecture, in a spirit of conservative jealousy of 
unnecessary change; while to the mere mate- 
nialist, who, eager for novelty, and caring only for 
the present, is ever ready to revolutionise, with 
the vulgarity of newness, we may then fairly 
say, “I will not give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” 








Stanley’s Fluid Professional Colours.— 
Mr. Stanley has supplied the two colours named 
by us last week as wanting in the architect’s 

x,—for wrought iron and cast iron. They 
form part, it seems, of the box prepared for engi- 
heers. Architects who desire to] supply them- 
selves with these colours should look through all 
the lists and make their own selection. 
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ON THE RISE OF WAGES IN 
THE BUILDING TRADES OF LONDON.* 


Tue present paper has been prepared in com- 
pliance with an invitation of long standing, 
which I esteem it a great honour to have re- 
ceived. The delay in the preparation of the 
following statement is due to the pressure of 
many engagements, and to my protracted 
absence on a voyage of circumnavigation. Even 
now I should have been quite unable to have 
performed my task without the aid and co- 
operation of others. I have little spare time 
for such an investigation, and I have no technical 
knowledge. Under these circumstances I appealed 
to gentlemen whom I knew to be thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, and I gratefully 
acknowledge their readiness toassist me. Being 
anxious to collect the information required from 
impartial sources, I applied to Messrs. Hunt & 
Stephenson, the well-known surveyors; a3 
representatives of the builders, I communicated 
with my old friends, Messrs. Lucas Brothers ; 
and lastly, with a view to obtain a fair state- 
ment on behalf of the workmen, I asked the co- 
operation of Mr. Howell. These gentlemen, 
therefore, are in point of fact the authors of the 
following paper. If it possesses any importance 
as a contribution to the sum of knowledge on 
that labour movement which constitutes one of 
the most urgent questions of our time, it is to 
the practical authorities whom I have quoted 
that its value must be attributed. 

To the Council of the Institute of British 
Architects belongs the credit of suggesting that 
a review of the alteration in the rate of wages 
in the building trade should be prepared. It is 
only by bringing into view the fluctuations in 
prices during a tolerably extended period that 
the relation between cause and effect can be 
satisfactorily traced, and principles laid down 
for the future guidance of masters and men. 
It was truly said by Lord Bolingbroke that 
history is philosophy teaching us by examples 
how to conduct ourselves in all the struggles of 
public and private life. 

I begin by giving a statement of the increase 
of wages and reduction of working-hours in the 
building trades in London from 1837 to 1847. 
The current wage of building operatives in 
London from the year 1836 was 5s. per day of 
ten hours, or 30s. per week of sixty hours. This 
rate was generally adopted, but it was not 
universally paid in all branches of the building 
trades until 1847. In fact, it was only esta- 
blished as the standard rate by dint of pro- 
tracted efforts, extending over a period of 
several years. Masons and bricklayers were 
the first tosecure the advance. The carpenters, 
plasterers, and painters followed their example. 

In the year 1847 a movement was set on foot 
for a reduction of one hour and a half on 
Saturdays, the men leaving work at four o’clock. 
This agitation seems to have originated from the 
idea of the Saturday half-holiday which had 
been promoted by Lord Shaftesbury and other 
eminent philanthropists. After a comparatively 
short struggle, the hour and a half was con- 
ceded; and it soon became general for all the 
branches of the building trades to leave work 
at four o’clock on Saturdays. Only one master 
persisted in refusing this boon, and he was 
ruined for his obstinacy. 

In the year 1853 an effort was made to obtain 
a reduction of time to nine hoursaday. The 
men were offered a rise in wages of 6d. per day, 
which was accepted, and the nine-hour agita- 
tion was abandoned. The 5s. 6d. per day was 
not universally conceded in all branches of the 
building trades for some years, although the 
leading firms gave it to the majority of their 
workmen. 

In 1857 an agitation was recommenced for the 
Saturday half-holiday. This was abandoned in 
1858, and a limitation of the hours of work to 
nine hours a day was accepted instead. In 1859 
the movement in favour of the half-holiday was 
again resumed, and the demands of the men 
being refused, a strike ensued, which was 
followed by a lock-out of the whole of the 
building operatives in London. Eventually, in 
1861, the masters introduced the hour system, 
payment being made at the rate of 7d. per hour. 
A reduction in time was obtained of two hours 
on Saturdays, the men working through the 
dinner-hour, but leaving work at one instead of 
four as formerly. In 1865 a rise of 4d., making 
the wages 74d. per hour, was granted without a 





* From a paper read by Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday evening 
last, as elsewhere mentioned, 





strike. In 1866 another rise of 3d. per hour 
was granted, making the rate 8d. per hour. 

After a strike and partial lock-out in 1872 the 
masters granted a further advance of $d.; making 
the rate of wages 8}d. per hour. There was a 
simultaneous reduction in time of four hours per 
week; the men leaving work on the first five 
days of the week at five o’clock, and on Satur- 
days at twelve. The hour for commencing work 
was at the same time fixed at half-past six on 
Mondays. In 1873 another rise of a 4d. per hour 
was granted without a strike, making 9d. per 
hour, and the working-hours were fixed at nine 
and a half per day, or 52} hours per week. 

In 1876 a memorial was sent to the master 
builders asking for an advance of wages from 
9d. to 10d. per hour. This demand being refused, 
on the 30th of June, 1877, the masons struck, 
and the strike is still pending. It will be seen 
from the foregoing statement, which embraces 
a period of thirty years, that there has been a 
reduction since 1847 of seven hours and a half 
in time,—that is to say, from 60 hours per week 
to 524 hours. The current wages in 1847 were 
at the rate of 5s. per day of ten hours, or 30s. 
per week, for 60 hours’ work. In 1877 the 
current wages were ll. 19s. 44d. for 52} hours’ 
work, being an increase of wages amounting to 
9s. 4$d. per week. This represents a rise of 
31} per cent. on the original scale of wages, at 
the rate of 30s. per week, and of 124 per cent. 
in time value, or a total advance in thirty years 
of 44 per cent. 

Mr. Howell further states that greater care is 
taken to ensure regularity of employment. The 
masons and carpenters have better sheds or 
workshops. Wherever it is possible, the brick- 
layers engaged in cutting arches, splays, &c., 
are under cover in wet weather. On the other 
hand, it is said that large contracts are finished 
more rapidly. Hence the men have to look out 
for fresh jobs oftener than they had to do thirty 
years ago. The time also is kept more strictly 
thanit used tobe. A workman must beat his work 
at six o’clock precisely. No five minutes allowance 
is now given. The workmen are equally prompt 
in dropping their tools as the clock strikes five. 

Messrs. Lucas have prepared a memorandum 
giving the various wages by the day or the hour 
both for labourers and mechanics. It will be 
seen upon examination that these figures, 
although stated in a different form, correspond 
exactly with those contained in Mr. Howell’s 
paper :— 

Mechanics, Labourers. 
Sept., 1853. Wages per day of ten 3,4. 3, d. 
hours=Sixty hours per week were 56 0 3 O 
Sept. 4, 1853, to March 22,1861 ditto 6 6 3 4 
March 23, 1861, to Sept. 27,1865, Pay- 


ment by the day was discontinued 
and the men were paid at the rate 


WOR ROUT: G8 ons ssnecaccncsecesssdicssesecs 07 O 4 
Sept. 28, 1865, to May 4, 1866 ditto 0 7% O 4 
May 5, 1866, to July 56,1872 ditto 08 oO 4 
July 6, 1872, to Aug. 1,1873 ditto 0 8 O & 
Aug. 2, 1873, to presenttime ditto 09 oO 5 


The present working-hours are:— Monday, 
9 hours; Tuesday, 94; Wednesday, 9}; Thurs- 
day, 9}; Friday, 9}; Saturday, 54; total, 524 
hours; as compared with 60 hours for the 
summer and 47 hours for the winter season, com- 
mencing six weeks before and ending six weeks 
after Christmas. 

This shows an increase of 50 per cent. upon 
the wages of mechanics, and 64 per cent. upon 
those of labourers. In addition to this, there 
is a loss in time of 7} hours per week. The men 
now only work 52} instead of 60 hours,—a 
reduction of 124 per cent. in time; the 
mechanics receive 39s. 4$d. for the 524 hours, 
instead of 30s. for 60 hours; and the labourers 
also work 12} per cent. less time, and receive 
25s. 2d. for 524 hours as against 18s. for 60 
hours. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the most important advances have been ob- 
tained by the unskilled workmen. The lower 
the original rate of wage the greater has been 
the advance. This is clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing table prepared by Mr Stephenson :— 




















In 1865 | In 1875 
Wages. per hour. | per hour, | 22¢rease. 
d. d, 

Excavators ,....... ae 4} 64 28 per cent, 
Bricklayers ....,....+.. 7% 9 yal 
Masons ... 000. scccccceees 7k 9 20° 

»  Fixers 8 9% ae 
Carpenters 7% 9 oe 
Joiners ...... 74 9 A 
Smiths ..... oe a 9 _? 
Plasterers 74 9 2 o 
Paintersand Glaziers 7 8} ae tos 
Plombers ..........0004- & 10 Le 
General Labourers... 4} 53 a 
Scaffolders ............ 4} 6% 28 90! 
Plumbers’ Labourers 42 6% 28s 
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It might have been expected that in trades 
where the unions were most completely organised 


the greatest advances would have been secured. 


But this has not happened. It is the least skilled 
trades, it is the common labour, the supply of 


which is not limited by any necessity for a pre- 
liminary apprenticeship, which have benefited 
most by the increased demand for labour. The 
rise in the rate of wages is doubtless due partly 
to the increased cost of living. The pay of those 
labourers whose wages were nearest to a mere 
subsistence level has been most sensibly in- 
fluenced by the changes which have led to an 
increase in the cost of articles of the first 
necessity. The price of labour, as I have so 
often reminded employers, in the very terms 
used by the father of Political Economy, is 
determined, not by the completeness of its trade 
organisation, but by its relative scarcity. In 
the instance before us, we see that the advance 
has been most conspicuousin the case of labourers 
who have no trade-union organisation. Are we 
not therefore justified in the conclusion that trade 
unions in the long run exercise but a small in- 
fluence over the rate of wages in comparison 
with the inevitable and natural operations of an 
alteration between the demand and supply of 
the necessary commodity of labour ? 

Let us now proceed to ascertain how fur the 
cost of building has been influenced by the in- 
creased cost of labour. First let us consider 
the cost of materials. Messrs. Lucas observe, 
“The cost of materials fluctuates from time to 
time, but as a whole we find that the average 
cost is about the same as formerly, the reduc- 
tion of duty on bricks, timber, glass, &c., being 
in our favour.” 

Mr. Stephenson has kindly prepared a memo- 
randum showing the difference in the prices of 
materials in London between 1865 and 1875. 
Bricks and Portland stone are cheaper; in 
timber there is some increase; and in other 
articles there is a considerable augmentation of 
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In point of fact, the actual cost, as before | chooses in the most outward periphery of Zurich a locality 
stated, was a little over 100s. per rod, and this 
notwithstanding all the additional advantage of | a dwelling that at Wimbledon is rented at 40/. a year could 
the possession of steam-power. This illustration | not be obtained at Zurich for less than from 1,500 franes 
proves beyond all doubt that the men at the 
present time do very little more than half the | same in both places, it follows that the difference in rentg 
work for 9d. per hour that they formerly did | must arise from the superior skill of English builders ang 





for 6d. 

These experiences of a large building firm 
are corroborated from a different and per- 
haps a more impartial point of view, by 
Messrs. Hunt & Stephenson. An _ oppor- 
tunity of applying an accurate test to de- 
termine the depreciation or appreciation in 
the cost of buildings has recently occurred, Mr. 
Stephenson having been called upon to make a 
close professional estimate of the cost of re- 
erecting an ordinary dwelling-house which had 
been built in 1865 forthe sum of 5,000/. The 
building in question was demolished to make 
room for a Metropolitan Railway Extension, and 
it was ascertained that it would cost no less than 
5,6241. to rebuild it in 1875. The table at the 
bottom of the page gives some very interesting 
details as calculated by Mr. Stephenson.* 
Having given the results of the experience of 
large employers in this country, it may be 
interesting to you to know that abroad the 
diminished industry of the operatives under the 
same conditions has been even more conspicuous. 
The following paragraph recently appeared in 
The Times newspaper :— 

‘* At the time when prices were most inflated the work 
and wages of masons in Berlin were submitted to a crucial 
test. Between 1868 and 1873 the wages of this class of 
operatives were increased by 60 per cent. In the former 
year # certain number of masons were accustomed to dress 
618 stones of a particular description ina week. In 1873 
the same number of men dressed in the same time no more 
than 304 stones, less than half; and as they were paid as 
much for the smaller number as the greater quantity, it 
follows that the cost of building a house in Berlin had more 
than doubled within a period of six years, A similar pro- 
cess has been going on, with more or less rapidity, in most 
of the cities of Germany and Switzerland. Professor 
Gustav Kohn, in a pamphlet recently published ( ‘‘ Deutsch 





price :— 


Zeitund Streit-Fragen,” Heft 77. Vertheurung des Leben- 





Materials, In 1865, 


In 1875. Difference. 





Bricks ...... des sasscaiesrenses aoiviswseatons 84s, per thousand 
Grey Lime .... .| 10s. per yard 
Roman Cement . ..| 1s. per bushel 






Portland Cement ................ of le. Bd. 55 
Port and Stone (at Deptford) ...... 2s. 1d. per foot cube 
OMG DAA, | o.oo isee des. sbiscdessessés 63s. per 100 feet 


Middling Dantzic Fir, average price} 75s. per load 
Archangel Deals..., 
Petersburg Deals . 
Lead, Milled Sheet 
Glass, Plate, and Sheet. ............... 


121, 5s, of 
21s. per cwt. 











eee 


141. per standard head | 16/. per standard head 


20 per cent. reduction 


27s. per thousand 
10 per cent. increase, 


lls, per yard 

1s. per buchel 
28.2d. ,, 

2s, per foot cube 
83s. per 100 feet 


13 ver cent, increase, 
4 per cent. reduction 
30 per cent. incrcaze, 


80s. per load 7 per cent, 9 
16 percent, mean 
141. 1s. ,, Ditto 


24s, per cwt. 14 per cent, increase. 


Advance about 20 per cent. 











The increase of wages, according to Messrs. 
Lucas, ought to have been more than covered by 
the introduction of machinery for many building 
operations,—for hoisting all materials, instead 
of carrying by hod and raising by hand labour ; 
for guinding mortar, and for the execution of all 
kinds of carpenter’s, joiner’s, and mason’s work. 
They say, however, that their experience shows 
that the cost of building has actually increased 
from 20 to 30 per cent., and this increase is 
entirely due to the small amount of work now done 
by the men, compared with what they did some 
few years ago. As an illustration of this they 











sunterhalter in der Gegenwart, von Gustav Kohn. Berlin, 
1876), compares the cost of building in London and Zurich, 
and although there is no great difference betwen the two 
places in the price of materials, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that it costs twice as much to erect and finish a 
house in the Swiss city as in the metropolis of Great 
Britain, and to this difference he attributes the fact that 
rents are so much higher in the former place than in the 
latter. In order to arrive at a just conclusion, he eli- 
minates from his comparison the business and fashionable 
quarters, where the question might be complicated Ly the 
elements of expensive sites and heavy ground-rents, and 
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which is to that place what Wimbledon is to London 
the result of the Professor’s investigations is to be trusted 


to 2,000 francs a year. And as wages, the cost of mate 
rials, the value of money and of land, are pretty much the 


the greater efficiency of English labour. This is the con. 
clusion of Herr Kohn based as well on induction as on his 
own personal observation and inquiries,” 

Mr. Howell contends that the net cost of 
building has not increased in proportion to the 
advance of wages. He points to the use of 
machinery in some branches, to the introduc. 
tion of better appliances in others, and to the 
development of greater skill in special branches, 
As a rule he considers that the foremen of the 
present day are much superior in ability and 
character to the majority of those who pre. 
viously had charge of large undertakings. Ag 
an instance of work being done more cheaply, 
he refers to a statement made to him by a mason 
of considerable experience and skill, to the effect 
that each of the blocks of the fluted columns at 
the British Museum cost, on an average, 51, 
whereas now he would be glad to undertake any 
number of them at 31. 10s. each. 

This reduction in the price of stonework for 
the British Museum would, however, only be 
possible upon the piece-work system. The intro. 
duction of piecework is earnestly desired by the 
masters; but, as Messrs. Lucas remark :— 

** By the rules and regulations of the trade unions no 
set-work or piece-work is allowed, the great object being 
to obtain the largest amount of pay for the smallest amount 
of work and the least number of working-hours ; and with 
every increased rate of wages they go fora decreased 
number of hours’ work in the day, and do a less amount 
of work in the hour, so that the public are bit all round,” 
In concluding their most valuable paper, 
Messrs. Lucas say :— 

* We believe the reduction in the hours of labour and 
the half-boliday a mistake. Any man wanting a holida 
can always have it, and the old time of 60 hours per wee 
in the summer months is not too muchin such a generally 
healthy business. It appears absurd to lose the summer 
months and not make hay whilstthe sun shines. In the 
winter time it might perhaps be better upon out-door 
works to commence after breakfast, say at eight o’clock, 
and leave off at half-past four, with half an hour for 
dinner, making eight hours per day, or forty-eight hours 
per week, or an average for the year of fifty-seven hours, 
and 21, 2s. 9d. per week wages; and we have not the 
slightest doubt that the men would gladly fall isto 
such an arrangement, but for the interference of the trade 
unions. It is clearly to be understood that the foregoing 
observations apply to arcLitectural buildings only, aud not 
to contracting and engineering works, These are mainly 
carried out upon the plan adopted by the late Mr. 
Brassey, that of set-work. A certain amount of pay is 
offered for a given amount of work. The men are paid 
for any work done in excess of the minimum amount 
allowed, and this is the only fair and satisfactory course 
to be adopted in the building trades in the interests of the 
men, the masters, and of the public generally.” 

Having given in detail the successive advances 
in wages, and shown the increase in the cost of 
building, it will be interesting to inquire how 
far the condition of the operatives has been 
substantially improved by the rise in the rates 
of wages. Has there been any appreciable 
improvement in their food and in their dwell- 








* Estimate showing the Amount of Each Trade 


in w Building of an assumed Cost of 5,0001., 


and the Increase in Cost of both Labour and Materials. 




































































refer to the new station, hotel, locomotive works, 1865. 1875, is 
and goods sheds at York, which they have re- Proportion of and 
cently erected for the North-Eastern Railway Appor-| Relative Cost of Labour to | Decrease 
Company. These works were of great magnitude, LABOUR. tioned | Proportion | Increase in Cost of Materials | in Total 
and were superintended by one of the most ex. Value of} of Labour Cost of Increase in Cost of in the s-veral | Cost in 
“ y each and Labour, Materials, Trades, 1875 over 
perienced and able members of their staff. The Trade. | Materials. 1865. 
materials were bought for less than the esti- 
mated price, and the introduction of steam- Per Per Mteneeed ~~‘ pont eae 
power to an unusual extent,—in fact, whenever £ £ £ |Cent.) £ |Cent.| £ £ | Cent. \PerCent.| £ | # 
it could be used,—effected an immense saving Bacwvaten cer deeds +9 _ = - _ 2/—]— = 90 10 25 D 
ricklayer ......... 5 U Of 7 sl}; — _ 1 25 75 = 
Spee the bear: “Deb ail thes siveitages} ooa.......00| a0 | 40 (a0 | 4 | ts] B | et — 60 40 | 195|— 
(they say) were more than neutralised by the} Slater..." ww! 60 | 10 | 40 | 274] 3] 20 lim 20 8) 11} — 
indolence of the men. A conspicuous instance Savoesier: sinaninasius’ 25 | 409 | 100 se 24 24) 7 21 = 25 76 Pe * 
; ; Sg OE 60 800 | 480 2 2) 96; 16 61 - 60 40 Gare 
ia’ quoted. The labour upon the brickwork,| Guith sounder 20| 360 | 70 |290 | 39 | 14] — | — ne 20 80 14 |— 
which would formerly have cost 38s. per rod by| Piumber ...44....25| 350 | 88 | 262 | 23 | 22] 14 | 37) — 25 75 59 | — 
piece-work, was estimated at a price which Mr. Pusteces dosnenenits A 400 | 240 | 160 | 27 65} 10 16 - 69 4) 81 | — 
Harrison, the Engineer of the North-Eastern AZIOK ....scseeooreee 154} 160 | 23 | 127 | 222! 9. | 20 25 —- 16 85 v 
: . i 5 75 y ans 51 
Railway Company, considered liberal for such Painter.......... eevee 50 159 75 75 22 5 4 50 50 on 
work, viz., 31. 3s. per rod. The actual cost 1958 | 2794 467 242 
was a little more than 5l., or 1l. 17s. per rod 1956 | 100 
more than Messrs. Lucas received from the 2123 142 
Company. In this case, therefore, a loss of 55 | 2794 
per cent. was sustained upon the estimate for 2936 
labour. If, however, the men had done a fair 15 
and proper amount of work the cost would have gears 
been as follows :— Sans of Quantity) 285 on 
arveyor oca j 
‘With wages at the prices formerly paid, Authorities and PK ciocectiasrmeets hearer oe "04 
at the rate of 6d. per hour ............... £118 Oper rod. sundry other 624 
Add 50 per cent, for increase of wages at F068, &C..c0veee00-J | £5000 6090 £5624 Nearly 124 oon 
present time 019 0 per coal. 5624 
advance on 
£217 0 1865. 4 pee 
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ingsP Is their leisure time profitably and inno- 
cently employed? Mr. Howell has supplied a 
complete statement on this subject. We will 
take first the article of meat. ‘The rise in the 
price of meat is concisely shown in the sub- 
joined table :— 



































| Average Prices, 
: -— are - : 
| Date. i¢@/¢]¢i4e1¢]¢ 
se; 82) 8 | Se}| es] 8 
7 8 3 | Bu 5 S 
ME; | ™ | 48) 4 | 4 
e. d.| 8. d. s.d.| 8, d. 
1847—-1853......| 4 24 | 4 6 
1853—1867...... 5 03,010] 29 | 5 9)1 4) 380 
|18967—1873.....; 5 6/1 4] 30 | 6 4/11; 43 
| 1874—1875......| 5 83/1 6| 353 || 6 5/2 0} 45 
| 1876—1677...... 611)1 93) 389 || 6 9{|2 5] 60 








‘In round figures, the price of meat, wholesale, in the 
market, has increased in the case of beef about 40 per 
cent., mutton about 60 per cent. Pork has increased pro- 
portionately, and bacon at a higher rate still. The price 
obtained for beasts at the annual cattle-shows from 1847 
to 1877 is as follows:—From 1847 to 1856 inclusive, the 
average price ranged from 4s, per stone for seconds to 
5s, 74d. for prime cattle, From 1857 to 1866 inclusive, the 
average price ranged from 4s, 1d, for seconds to 6s. 2d. for 
prime qualities, From 1867 to 1877 inclusive, the average 
drice ranged from 53. 64d, for seconds to 8s, 13d. for prime 
meat, During the latter period the quality of meat has 
greatly improved, but on the other hand the poorer classes 
have had to pay more per pound for ioferior meat than the 
wealthier classes have psid for joints of the best quality. 
The retail price of meat to working people has increased 
not less than 75 per cent., or oftener 80 per cent., and 
butchers are more careful than formerly not to cut to 
waste, Hence there are fewer pieces called ‘ block orna- 
ments, This is equaliy true as regards slices of bacon. 
Poultry and fish have advanced in price nearly, if not 
quite, in the same ratio as meat. Rabbits fetch even a 
higher price in proportion. As for hares and other game, 
the poorer classes seldom taste such things. They know 
nothing of them, except what they see at the poulterers’ 
shops,” 

Take next the items of bread, vegetables, 
clothing, and rent :— 


‘‘ The price of British wheat has varied from 508. 6d. per 
quarter in 1848 to 74s, 8d. in 1855,*which was the highest 
during the past thirty years, Since 1864 it has varied 
from 403, 2d. to 4s. 5d, in 1867, The average prices 
quoted for the last five years have been:—In 1873, 
Gls. 8d.; 1874, 443, 2d. ; 1875, 45s. 3d.; 1876, 5Us. 3d.; 
1877, 51s, 9d. The ordinary baker’s bread in the poorer 
districts is now 7d. and 73d. per 4 1b. loaf. It has not been 
so low as 6d. per loaf f r some years. Very inferior bre+d 
is nominally cheaper, though actually it is the dearest, in 
proportion to the solid nourishment it contains, ‘The 
prices of potatoes and other vegetables, as sold at the 
greengrocers’ shops, have gone up during the past thirty 
years as much as 100 per cent. Potatoes, which were 
formerly sold at $d. per pound, and then at the rate of 3 lb. 
for 2d., are now 13d. per lb., being an increase of over 
1(0 per cent, Cabbages, which could be bought at $d. 
each, are now 2d. or 23d. Turnips, which were formerly 
sold at about 2d. per bunch, are now from 5d. to 6d. The 
price of parsnips has advanced from 3d. to 1}d.; and all 
other-kinds of garden stutf are equally enhanced in price. 
Coal, butter, and cheese are most important items, 
especiaily the two first. Many thousands of the worxing- 
classes buy in their coal by the ewt. or in sacks. For 
some years past the lowest price charged per ewt. has been 
1s, 6d., or 303. per ton. In 1872-73 the price went up to 
50s. per ton. The coal consumed by the work-people is 
generally very inferior, and the parchasers are robbed in 
weight and measure, Those who live in apartments have 
seldom room for more than a sack at a time; but in newer 
houses room is ~~ for half a ton or a ton. The 
article of butter has ranged from 1s, 6d. per lb. to 1s, 10d. 
for very inferior qualities ; it is decribed as little better 
than mere grease. The consumption of salt butter has 
diminished of late years, and Brittany butter has been 
substi‘uted. Cheese, which in days gone by was cheap, is 
now rather @ luxury. It is not used by poor people as 
it was formerly. The only articles on which there has 
been a reduction are sugar and tea; but most working 
people concur in saying that tea, as sold at the grocers, is 
not so good as formerly. House-rent has greatly increased, 
Apartments of two rooms on a floor have gone up fiom 
4s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. to 8a. 6d. and 9s, per week. The rent 
of single rooms has risen from 2s, 9d. and 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
and 6s, 6d, Small houses are very scarce. For a house 
with four rooms and a washhouse the rents have advanced 
from 6s, or 63. 6d, to 10s. or 11s. Peabody’s buildings 
and the model dwellings are full to repletion, and so great 
is the demand for accommodation that enough names are 
down on the books to fill several more blocks of houses, 
Boots and shoes are dearer, and the léather is not so 
good. These articles are of the first importance to working 
people who have to work out-of-doors or walk long dis- 
tances, Clothing has also gone up in price, although not 
in the same proportion as other articles, Apparel, how- 
ever, is usually bought ready-made by machinery, and as 
machine-sewing is inferior to hand-sewing, clothing is less 
durable. Cottons and flannels are cheaper, but stuffs and 
homespuns are dearer, at retail prices, and the quality is 
much depreciated. Almost every little article of domestic 
consumption has increased in price, Though the increase 
im cost may only amount to 3d., the advance is often 
equivalent to a rise of 40 to 50 per cent. on a small item, 
It is the universal complaint of the wives of workmen in 
the Present day that they have a difficulty in ‘keeping 
on in consequence of the dearness of everything, 

"a of the greatest evils from which the working-classes 
Ps er is that, being obhged to buy in small quantities, 
rhey go to small hucksters’ shops, or what are called 
. Reneral shops,’ where they pay the best price for very 
inferior articles. The poorer the neighbourhood the 
greater the difficulty in obtaining arti¢les of good quality, 
= yet the prices charged aré very wearly equal to those 
Charged for the best qualities in the best establisiments,’, 


The well-managed co-operative stores of the 
North of England have provided a most effective 
means of supplying the wants of the working- 





classes. In the metropolis, co-operative organisa- 
tion has been but slowly and imperfectly 
developed. Perhaps the very number of the 
population has made the work more difficult : 
there is less cohesion, less interdependence, and 
less mutual sympathy in the multitudinous 
masses of the metropolis, than in the more 
compact populations of our northern cities, where 
similarity of employment and a more uniform 
social status bind the people together, and both 
dispose and enable them to combine more readily 
for a common object. Mr. Howell concludes by 
stating that, with all the drawbacks which he 
has enumerated, 

«‘The majority of workmen’s houses are far superior to 
those of the same class thirty and even twenty years ago, 
There is an air of comfort and cleanliness, as a general 
rule, in the homes of the artisans and mechanics, which 
shows progress and improvement; and there are fewer 
— homes even in the poorest localities than of 
old, 

I have given in extenso Mr. Howell’s state- 
ment as to the economic condition of the 
operatives in the metropolis. It affords much 
food for reflection. It has been shown in the 
tables, prepared by Messrs. Hunt & Stephenson, 
Messrs. Lucas, and Mr. Howell, that, during the 
period embraced in our review, wages have 
advanced 50 per cent. for mechanics and 64 per 
cent. for labourers. In the same period, how- 
ever, the cost of living has increased in such 
proportions that the wives of the workmen 
have experienced an ever-increasing difficulty 
in making both ends meet. Mr. Howell, indeed, 
describes a general improvement in the interior 
of the workmen’s houses ; but that amelioration 
is probably due to advancing civilisation, rather 
than to the increased spending power of the 
people. Improved taste and tidier habits, and 
a more restricted indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors would have converted a great number of 
the miserable hovels of thirty years ago into 
comfortable dwellings, even though wages had 
remained at the former rates. The consumption 
of beer and spirits has, we know, increased of 
late years to a melancholy extent. There is 
reason to believe that a considerable proportion 
of the increased wages of the common labourer 
has been misapplied in self-indulgence. Mr. 
Howell’s remarks as to the improvement 
observable in the dwellings must be understood 
to apply almost exclusively to the mechanics ; 
and we may venture to hope that the majority 
of the skilled workmen have made a good use of 
their increased wages. 

The recent report of Mr. Plunkett on the 
Railway Riots in America gives most interesting 
details on the relation between wages and the 
cost of living in the United States. In America, 
with every advance in wages there has been a 
corresponding rise of prices, while, owing to the 
fall in prices which has followed the recent 
reductions of wages, working men in regular 
employment have suffered no privation of the 
necessaries of life. Workmen are perfectly 
entitled to take advantage of every turn of the 
market in their favour; but itis a delusion to 
suppose that a general advance in the rates of 
wages, accompanied, as it must be, by a cor- 
responding advance in prices, is pure gain to 
themselves. 

In connexion with this subject, I must once 
more express my conviction that an exaggerated 
impression prevails of the power of the trade 
unions to advance wages by the mere complete- 
ness of their organisation, apart from other 
influences which are more effective and more 
natural in their operation. In every contro- 
versy with the masters the trade unions occupy 
a prominent position as the spokesmen and 
advocates of the workmen; but the trade unions 
cannot possibly forcé the employers to carry on 
their operations at a loss, neither can they com- 
pel the public to buy an article or to build a 
house at a price which they cannot afford to 
pay. The wages of mechanics in the building 
trades have been rapidly raised, and are now 
kept up solely by the constant demand for 
labour in those tradés. The active prosecution 
of building operations seems somewhat incon- 
sistent with the general depression in almost 
every other branch of trade. The cause of this 
apparent anomaly is to be found in the failure 
of joint-stock undertakings and the revelations 
of the Foreign Loans Committee. Until a recent 
period a large proportion of the savings of the 
country were being absorbéd ii the conversion 
of private manufacturing and trading establish- 
ments into Corporate undertakings, and large 
sums were lent to weak and almost unknown 
Governments, who had succeeded in alluring the 
too credulous public by the offer of high rates of 





interest. Experience has shown that Boards of 
directors, with little personal interest in their 
work, and no technical knowledge, cannot take 
the place of an individual manager having a 
large stake in the result, and qualified by tech- 
nical training and long experience to conduct a 
difficult business. The joint-stock mania has 
now happily subsided, and it would be impos- 
sible, in the present temper of the public mind, 
to introduce on the Stock Exchange, with any 
prospect of success, @ loan to a needy foreign 
State of the second rank. Inthe absence of 
other opportunities for investments, the savings 
of the country are now being applied to building 
operations. In the suburbs of the metropolis 
and in the environs of our principal towns, long 
rows of houses are rising up, built with borrowed 
capital. Timid people, who are afraid of em- 
ploying their money in more distant operations, 
are satisfied with the security offered by a mort- 
gage on houses erected in their own neighbour- 
hood. They possess, in the form of a mortgage 
on buildings, a tangible security, and one the 
value of which they think they perfectly under- 
stand. Building has accordingly been carried 
on with unrelaxed energy, and possibly in excess 
of the wants of the public. Meanwhile, the 
demand for mechanics and labourers has been 
sustained at a time when industrial operations 
generally have been contracted. Thus we sed 
a strike amongst the masons for an advance of 
wages at a time when the only strikes which are 
taking place in other trades are strikes against 
a reduction. 

Is the present activity in the building trade 
likely to continue? This is a question which 
well merits the attentive consideration of our 
workmen. Is it not an inevitable consequencé 
of the continued depression of trade, that the 
savings of the country, which have lately been 
invested so freely in mortgages on new buildings 
must be temporarily reduced in amount ? If 
this be so, the demand for labour will slacken, 
and wages must ultimately fall. It is further 
to be observed that the depression of trade, 
which has been so serious in this country, has 
been still more marked abroad. There are largé 
multitudes of skilled men without employment 
on the Continent. If they are introduced into 
this country, the English workmen have no more 
right to complain or to resist than the workmen 
in France, who quietly suffered my father to 
take over a body of 5,000 English navvies to 
make the railway from Paris to Rouen. The 
bricks in the tunnels under the city of Rouen 
were all laid by London bricklayers. 

It was argued at the recent Conferences of 
the International, that, without a combination 
among the workmen of all nations, there can be 
no general rise of wages. The country in which 
production is dear will be driven out of the 
market by the production of other countries in 
which work is done at acheaper rate. The samé 
principle applies to the building as to every 
other trade. Hitherto, owing to the difficulty 
of communication, the rates of wages have beer 
determined by local circumstances. Railways 
have tended to diminish these local inequalities, 
because the supply of labour can now be drawn 
from an ever-widening area. In the ship- 
building yards on the Thames, the great mass of 
the joiners are Scotchmen, and there is but a 
slight difference between the wages on the 
Thames and on the Clyde. It is as easy fo in- 
troduce masons from Hamburg as to bring joinerg 
from Scotland. There need be no fear of the 
competition of foreigners with Englishmen if 
only the latter will be true to themselves. All 
workmen labour at a disadvantage in a foreign 
country, and I am certain that foreigners will 
never be allowed to gain a permanent footing in 
this country. The great evil in the organisation 
of the building trades in London has been thé 
substitution of payment by time for payment 
by results. Piece-work under adequate super- 
vision is the only system which is equitable 
alike to the employer, the workman, and thé 
public. There can be no objection to mechanicd 
earning 7s. or 8s. a day, provided they have 
fairly earned their high wages by a just amount 
of work. The employer will raise no objection 
to the payment of a liberal scale provided he 
knows what he will be required to pay, and how 
much work will be done day by day. On the 
other hand, it is utterly wrong that good men 
arid bad men should be paid at a uniform raté 
of 10d. per hour. It is a system which never 
could have been forced upon the building trades 
but for the unusual scarcity of labour. The 
depression in trade to which I have already re- 
ferred may lead to a contraction in building 
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operations, and it would be well that the oppor- 
tnnity should be embraced for settling the rela- 
tions between the employer and the employed 
in the building trades on that equitable basis 
on which business in every other branch of 
trade has been conducted. No industrial organi- 
sation can be sound in which, to use the words 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, “duty done and income 
gained do not go hand in hand, and the failure 
will be great in proportion as the dependence of 
income upon duty is remote.” 

The conclusions to be drawn from our investi- 
gation may be laid down as follows :—(1) during 
the last thirty years there has been an increase 
in wages of 44 per cent., and in the cost of build- 
ing of from 20 to 30 per cent. ; (2) the advances of 
wages have been largely absorbed in the en- 
hanced cost of living; (3) the increase in wages 
has been caused by unprecedented activity in 
the building trade; (4) the prospect of a more 
satisfactory organisation of the building trades 
depends on the adoption of an equitable system 
of payment by piece. 

I have narrated the story of th» rise of 
wages in the building trades with strict impar- 
tiality. Many of those present regard the trade 
unions with a dread which I do not share. I 
can fully understand why it is that the trade 
unions are not viewed with special favour by 
the master-builders, who have been perpetually 
thwarted; it is hard to have to yield to the 
dictation of irresponsible men and to be required 
to pay wages at rates never contemplated at 
the time when contracts have been entered into. 
I sympathise with those who have suffered 
those losses and vexations, but I must point out 
that if the unions connected with the building 
trades have given trouble it has been the conse- 
quence of a great and sustained demand for 
labour. For years past no skilled mechanic in 
the metropolis has ever known what it is to be 
without employment. Our ancient and noble 
capital has been extended with extraordinary 
rapidity. Almost everybody who has been suc- 
cessful in a business or professional career in 
the provinces orabroad, has crowded into London, 
and made it, year by year, more and more the 
centre of British society in all its various grades, 
and a place of meeting for persons of every 
taste and pursuit, whether artistic, scientific, 
or literary. The man of pleasure and the severe 
student can here always find congenial com- 
pany and gratify their special tastes. It may 
appear that wages have been advanced under 
the pressure of the trade unions, but competi- 
tion among the masters for labour, of which 
there was an insufficient supply, has been the 
primary cause of its enhanced value. If the 
demand for buildings were to abate in any 
sensible degree, the price of labour would fall in 
proportion. The instance which I have quoted 
at Zurich shows what advances will take place 
in the price of labour under the same conditions 
in which the London builders have been placed, 
and that, too, in a land of exceptionally cheap 
labour. 

Complaints are urged of the indifference 
of the trade unions to the interests of the 
public. No doubt those organisations have been 
established to promote the interests of a class, 
and not for the general good of society ; but my 
experience of the motives and actions of the 
leaders of trade unions has led me to believe 
that although their energies are concentrated on 
the single object of improving the position of 
their clients, they do not seek to promote those 
objects by violent measures. I attended the 
late Congress of the Trade Unions at Leicester, 
and I can bear testimony to the admirable 
manner in which the proceedings were con- 
ducted. The programme of subjects for dis- 
cussion was reasonable and appropriate. The 
questions which it was proposed to ventilate in 
Parliament were fitting topics for Parliamentary 
debate. There was a creditable freedom from 
class prejudices. Contrast the proceedings at 
Leicester with the debates of the International 
Society on the Continent, or the recent demon- 
stration in New York, where nonsense was talked 
of a kind which would never have been listened 
to in this country. Have any of the trade uvions 
of London ever maintained that, “To protect 
the useful classes against the avarice of capi 
talists, or the derangement of trade, the various 
branches of useful industry should be instituted 
by the Governments upon equitable principles, 
and thereby furnish employment to those who 
might be otherwise idle’? Has it ever been 
resolved at a mass meeting in this city, “That 
the time has arrived for all working people to 


capital, and the robbery which it perpetrates on 
labour” ? My view is that we have in the 
English working people a body of men less likely 
to be led away by visionary ideas, less ready to 
listen to vague and envious denunciations, more 
strongly influenced by a sense of duty and more 
law-abiding than the corresponding classes in 
any other country. With all these merits, 
however, they are not exempt from human 
infirmity. The principle of self-interest is strong 
with them, as it is with their masters, and it 
is not always enlightened. They seek to sell 
their labour to the highest bidder, just as 
the masters demand the best price which 
the very keen competition amongst themselves 
allows them to secure,—and a very low price it 
often is. 

While I have pointed out the inevitable and 
disastrous consequences of a too aggressive 
action on the part of the operatives, I am not 
an advocate of a too acquiescent temper of 
mind. The industrial capacity of workmen 
cannot be developed unless they live in reason- 
able comfort, in houses in which they take a 
pride, sustained by adequate sustenance, and 
encouraged by the prospect of bettering their 
condition. It is not in countries where the 
standard of living is lowest, and the pleasures 
of hope are denied, that production is most 
rapid and economical. “La pesanteur des 
charges,” said Montesquieu, “ produit d’abord 
le travail; le travail l’accablement; l’accable- 
ment l’esprit de paresse.” 

I conclude with one practical suggestion. The 
labour problem will find its natural solution in 
an increased supply of labour. It is for this 
purpose that a handful of foreigners has been 
lately introduced; but would it not be more 
easy and more satisfactory to train up the youth 
of our country in greater numbers to be skilled 
handicraftsmen? It seems to me that the 
reluctance to perform manual labour is a great 
and growing evil,—an evil which has its origin, 
not so much in a dislike to hard work, as in that 
false social system which gives to the man at 
the desk a higher rank than it accords to him 
who stands in a fustian jacket at the mason’s 
bench. Iam a warm friend to popular educa- 
tion, but let us guard ourselves against its 
attendant risks. Let us take care that the edu- 
cational advantages which we are now giving to 
the people are not perverted. 

Mr. Plunkett quotes from the Philadelphia 
Times some very pertinent observations :— 

** What a territle satire upon our boasted free-school 
system is conveyed in the word ‘ educated.’ Our children 
have their poor little brains crammed full of all kiads of 
ee knowledge of names, and dates, and numbers, 
and unintelligible rules, till there is absolutely no room 
left to hold any of the simple truths which former genera- 
tions deemed more important than all the learning of the 
books. The result is that they leave school ignorant of 
what is most essential, and outside of the schools there is 
no provision for their learning anything.” 

It is by courteous bearing in all the relations 
of life that the privileged classes can best 
testify their sense of the real dignity which 
attaches to honest labour, and show their con- 
viction that the skilful labour of the hands is 
not inconsistent with culture and refinement. 








TEMPLE BAR: ITS PRETENSIONS AND 
ITS PEDIGREE. 


TEMPLE Bar is gone,—gone, and with it have 
gone its statues of Stuarts,—statues which re- 
mained undisturbed even when the coping above 
them was surmounted by the heads of the ill- 
starred adherents who perished in the despe- 
rate cause of their ill-starred and ill-deserving 
dynasty. Even now Charles I., James II., and 
Anne maintain themselves erect on public 
pedestals in London; while the gratitude that 
the nation owes to William III. for his effective 
help in a revolution from which all parties are 
content to date our happy exemption from 
dynastic contentions and the security of fully- 
established liberty, still lacks such acknowledg- 
ment. The two first Georges, who, however 
unsympathetic, were, at least, not traitors to 
an adopted country that advanced in power and 
prosperity in every successive year of their 
reigns, are equally ‘ unmemorised” in either 
stone or brass in our public thoroughfares. How 
far sovereigns who succeeded them are to be 
felicitated on such monumental compliments as 
livelier loyalty has afforded them, it might be 
invidious to discuss; their statues have not 
fates attached to that of an obstractive build- 
ing, and they are not likely to be involved on 
this acconnt in such a dislodgment as has over- 


their pedestals. It is quite possible that an 
entire series of English sovereigns may haye 
places among the canopied niches of the Houses 
of Parliament, but the fact does not come forth 
very conspicuously in evidence; they must be 
carefully looked for if there they are really to 
be found, and identification may at last depend 
upon the painful and, perhaps, uncertain de. 
cipherment of a Gothicised legend. So it ig 
that with Temple Bar we certainly lose our only 
example at present of an architectural eleva. 
tion of which the importance was enhanced in 
any considerable proportion by the association 
of life-size regal statues. 

From this consideration, and not from this 
alone, we could perhaps have better spared a 
better structure. That its time was fully come, 
and that it was happier for all that it should be 
swept away, may be heartily admitted; but in 
this, as in many another case, the most assured 
euthanasia does not and ought not to cancel all 
pleasant memories, and therefore not to check 
every sense of tender regret. When release is 
secured, it is delicate to adopt the air of regard. 
ing what is accomplished beyond reversal ag 
much a gracious as a welcome and timely relief, 
and to do our best to suppress an expression of 
that very coarse sentiment,—a good riddance, 
Let us settle ourselves to enjoy with com. 
placency an accession of elbow-room without an 
odious comparison with the late irksome com. 
pany of the departed; nay, rather dwell for a 
time on some of the redeeming qualities that 
made it less intolerable while it existed. 

Temple Bar has gone, and there are youngsters 
among us who, in future years, will talk with the 
pride and pleasure of marvellous survivors, of 
having seen it, and passed through the narrow 
passage where Goldsmith twitted Johnson with 
Jacobite sympathies which were common to the 
traitors exposed above them, just as some who 
will not confess to being the oldest among us 
recal old London Bridge and Carlton House, and 
the days when cabs and omnibuses and railways 
and blue-coated policemen were not. Whena 
Puritan Parliament demolished the cross at 
Charing as a type of superstition as dangerous 
as a white surplice or the ring in matrimony, a 
witty ballad of the time described the per- 
plexity of the lawyers at the loss of a landmark 
on their way from the Temple to Westminster 
Hall :— 

** At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 
Staring, and at a loss, 


And chating say, ‘‘ This is not the way: 
We must go by Charing Cross!’’ 


Something has been done, but not quite with 

sufficient promptitude, to spare the recurrence 
of such difficulties after the present demolition, 
by the hurrying up of the Courts from West- 
minster to meet the lawyers far more than half- 
way,—indeed, just over the way. But the Bar, 
after maintaining its ground with very legal per- 
tinacity, has still had to go before the Courts 
are ready. At least it has not departed without 
vindicating infliction of exaggerated inconveni- 
ence during its last few days, a loyal adherence 
to the maxim much honoured in its neighbour- 
hood,—“ stare super antiquas vias,’’—indulgently 
translateable,—“ of standing in the way for all 
time.” It was allowed the satisfaction of fol- 
lowing, not making, a precedent, and it takes its 
place on the way to oblivion, as far as the City 
is concerned, as the latest at present of a train 
of coéval buildings which were once as con- 
spicuous. and more honoured than _ itself. 
Churches, towers, and steeples have gone before 
it in not inconsiderable numbers,—some of them 
not without well-merited regrets as they suc- 
cumbed to what was for them necessity. What 
claim, let us calmly and candidly inquire, has 
Temple Bar toa share of such regrets on the 
score of architectural merits,—and architecture 
has but little self-respect that appeals to tender- 
ness, as simply aged or helpless,—interestingly 
idiotic or imbecile, and in so far representative 
of an antiquity that is only interesting be- 
cause antique. . 
It must be admitted that when it came 
into being it was not without a fair reason 
for existence. The city of London was then 
still London, and the only London; it was still 
the populous hive of busy residents which 
is described in such enthusiastic terms in the 
Areopagitica of Milton; it contained the hearths 
and homes of the men who gave shelter and 
guarantee for the safety of the Five Members : 
its chief municipal offices were filled from tha 
class of its merchants whose success conducted 
to a peerage. 
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then, covered insignificant space as compared 
with the Greater London of our day, but it is 
likely that its wealth and political importance 
were much greater than at present relatively 
to other centres of industry and influence. 
Proximity to the royal and legislative and legal 
precincts of the City of Westminster had much 
to do with this in days of more tardy travel and 
communication. Even if some of these favourable 
differences were already tn the decline, the con- 
sciousness of them and confidence in them were 
unimpaired. Fairly enough, then, might citizens 
renew an ancient monumental assertion of the 
extent of their municipal authority, and most 
appropriately at the demarcation of the road- 
way by which royalty was wont to arrive 
within their privileged borders, and had from 
the earliest times given ceremonious admission 
and confirmation of civic dignities and privi- 
leges. 

But it is to be feared that not very much 
could be said for the propriety in expression of 
the design of the Bar even in its earliest 
day. The best that can be said, perhaps, is 
that it was an attempt to approach such an 
expression by the application of a style of archi- 
tecture which was in harmony with a recent 
genuine advance in culture and education. The 
architect was content with providing the solid 
timber doors that were indispensable for the 
civic assertion of privilege,—which we remember 
seeing in process of being eased upon long rusty 
hinges at a not unimportant crisis of modern 
history, — in anticipation of that visit of 
William IV. to the City.which was suddenly 
given up under circumstances of no little excite- 
ment. He did not, at any rate, seek for novelty 
in an anachronism of the worst kind,—a re- 
suscitation of the effete,—of the defunct. He did 
not bar the way with a portcullis to threaten with 
its spikes overhead every pleasure or profit- 
laden vehicle that passed underneath; he forbore 
to crownit with battlements and give them a fic- 
titious justification by projecting machicolations 
to assist defenders in conveniently pouring boil- 
ing oil or melted lead upon passengers below,— 
passengers already formidably threatened by 
bolts and quarrels and clothyard shafts from 
flanking loopholes. Such an agglomeration of 
inconsistencies our ancestors and ourselves have 
been spared, and as the restoration of the Bar 
in any style seems now to be given up, we may 
trust that our descendants also will be as merci- 
fully dealt with. It is somewhat to be thank- 
ful for. 

It must be admitted, however, that this civic 
arch had incongruities of its own. There was 
no meaning or appropriateness whatever in the 
chamber above it; central, spacious, announced 
by its conspicuous window and flanked by royal 
statues, it was only fitted to suggest a wonder 
who could be supposed to haunt, or what could 
be shut up in it. Some hint of an intention of 
watch and ward, of observation, or of parley, on 
the occasions of state when the gateway had 
some semblance of a function would have been 
given, had the window opened upon a balcony, 
or been manifestly intended to open at all, like 
the ringhiera of an Italian town-hall; in the 
absence of this the inference was too manifest 
and two oppressive, that the space had to be 
filled up somehow for the sake of mass and ele- 
vation, and wasted for any other purpose be- 
cause no reasonable purpose could be invented— 
no alternative readily presented itself. Another 
offence was the disproportionate encroachment 
of the piers upon space allotted for foot- 
passengers; the inconvenience of this was only 
sensibly felt since the streets have become so 
populous within our own time; but from the 
very first a refined eye would have protested 
against the inharmonious distribution of in- 
tervals between open carriageway and wire- 
drawing passages at the sides. The deeper the 
passages the more offensive is undue contraction 
of the opening. It is in these not-unfrequently- 
recurring occasions of grouped entrances that 
we have reason to value the architectural sense, 
which knows exactly how to give importance to 
@ main entrance by contrast with subordinate, 
and to duly graduate subordination; exces- 
sive reduction of the inferior openings degrades 
the chief and central by the incongruity of such 
mean companionship; and if they are insigni- 
ficant, it stands a weakened, sudden, and un- 
sightly gap. For guidance in such proportions 
we must go elsewhere than to Roman triumphal 
arches. It might not be worth while to call 
back to judgment the demerits of the departed, 
but that the complaint of Macbeth, at the re. 
appearance of Banquo, applies with tenfold force 





to architecture,—“ The time has been,” he 
says,— 

‘* That when the brains were out the man would die, 

And there an end ; but now they rise again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 

We can scarcely say that we are safe at 
present against having to defend the noblest 
sites against incursion of revived abuses in 
building, the intrusive ghosts of the obsolete. 
We might compound for giving way sometimes 
in courtesy to what was excellent in its own 
day, if only it be moderately conciliatory towards 
the requirements of our own; but let us fervently 
hope to be spared an invitation to respect on the 
score of antiquity what was never good at any 
time. The danger is not trifling, for tenacity of 
life is not proportioned in any kingdom either 
of nature or art to the value of the imperilled 
vitality,— 

*¢ Still her old empire to restore she tries, 
For, born a goddess, Dulness never dies.” 


Temple Bar, it is probable, to use an expres- 
sive phrase of Aischylus, was “not ungrand- 
fathered” by that arch of Hadrian at Athens, 
which on its opposite sides bore inscriptions 
declaring metrically such a division of two cities 
as Temple Bar signified unphonetically. The 
ancient city of Thesus was thus divided from 
the Jater Athens, of which adulation recognised 
Hadrian as a founder worthy of equal honour. 
Passage was given through an archway of nearly 
20 ft. span, but there were no side passages ; the 
structure, apparently, by its finish, stood free 
all round, and it seems that pedestrian traffic 
circulated on either side even as it does at the 
great triumphal arch of Paris,—the Arc de 
l Etoile. 

Certain delicacies of execution and studious 
attention to proportion still vindicate a survival 
of Athenian art on an Athenian site; but they 
are associated with innovations by which Roman 
architects vitiated one style without pushing 
boldly forward to such harmony of use and 
structure and ornament as would fairly give 
promise of a worthy successor. Columns stand 
free on tall pedestals on either side of the arch, 
to support returns of the broken entablature, or 
the entablature is so broken in order to give the 
columns something to support; there is no 
saying certainly which. A curved architrave 
springs boldly from the capitals of the piers, but, 
like the arch itself, is not countenanced by sub- 
sidiary repetition. 

Still, in a comparatively small building, a cer- 
tain refinement in execution, and sweetness of 
gradation in magnitude of parts, produce a 
decorative effect of some value, if we consent 
not to be as fastidious as in rigid justice and 
prudence also it usually behoves us to be. The 
two fronts are exactly similar, and the fronts 
are the building, and we have no solid masses 
to challenge inquiry after a better reason for 
their existence than that a certain space had 
to be filled up, and might as well be filled as 
left uselessly empty. 

The four columns of an upper order have 
exactly four-fiths of the height of the lower; a 
pair of attached semi-columns in the centre 
support an advanced pediment, and the interval 
beneath this was filled bya very thin slab of 
marble, which thus backed a shallow rect- 
angular niche on either front. The intervals 
towards the free columns to right and left were 
open. No marks were found of any statues 
having ever been placed either in the lateral 
intercolumns or the two central niches. Yet, 
unless some such completion were designed, we 
can scarcely but visit such a superstructure 
with still severer condemnation than that of the 
dusty room that surmounted Temple Bar. A 
mere pile of architectural members with no 
purpose beyond the exhibition of themselves, 
can never supply a satisfactory finish to a com- 
position. It is only as exhibiting and protecting 
elaborate enrichment by sculpture, painting, or 
mosaic, that the pedimented extensions which 
rise free above the facades of Italian churches 
at Lucca, Sienna, or Orvieto, vindicate themselves 
to our sensibilities. 

Such as it is, the Arch of Hadrian seems too 
similar to the first attempt at Greek architec- 
ture in England not to have been in some way 
related to it. This is the little Gate of Honour 
of Caius College, at Cambridge, which is recorded 
to have been “erected in 1557, after the design 
of John of Padua.” Here we have a more solid 


building than a mere double front, and the three 
intercolumnar spaces are occupied by round- 
headed niches, like those of our departed Bar. 
From the design of this Gate of Honour to that 





of Temple Bar is the most moderate transition 
conceivable of architectural evolution, and it is 
needless to remind how familiar Wren,—if really 
the author of Temple Bar,—was with Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge, it may be noticed, repro- 
duces at Downing College another Greek portal 
with a certain degree of accuracy,—that of the 
Propyleea,—a hexastyle portico where a broad 
ditriglyphal interval gave a central carriage- 
way between pairs of normal intervals for 
entrance on foot on either side. This was also 
the scheme of the portal of the new Agora at 
Athens,—so called by Stuart, a Doric tetrastyle 
with a central ditriglyphal interval. 

Comparison with the precedents of Roman 
triumphal arches may be thought to have been 
too long delayed. Some of the most important 
of these,—the arches of Severus, of Constantine, 
the arch at Orange, and some others,—correspond 
with the plan of Temple Bar in flanking a broad 
central arch with others smaller, and usually, 
indeed, disproportionably smaller, at the sides ; 
they correspond, also, in a very positive cum- 
brousness which might have been relieved had the 
sculptured memorials of campaigns which they 
bear, like the great Egyptian pylons, been less 
clumsily distributed. As it is, they unhappily 
agree, also, in presenting a mass of construction 
which is very inadequately vindicated by appro- 
priate expression of purpose, but they have not the 
same relation to the Athenian precedent of order 
above order. The imitations of these in modern 
times which obstruct the movement of mankind 
while making a pretence to accommodate it, are 
among those expenditures of architectural re- 
sources which bear least proportion to architec- 
tural genius or true architectural reward either 
in use, or dignity, or beauty. It is but little 
palliation of such failures if an attempt has been 
made sometimes to conciliate what Vitruvius 
calls the decor ad consuetudinem, by burrowing 
into the brute mass of blind masonry, and effec- 
tuating within it at least accommodation for a 
doorkeeper and his wife. Some time since it 
was possible to recognise the combination by 
the top of a smoke-cowl which inconsiderately 
overpeered the sky-line of our own Marble 
Arch, but this seems lately to have retired 
under rebuke. 

We may, however, challenge Europe, with 
considerable confidence, for an architectural 
entrance to a public place which is more appro- 
priate and more graceful than that which 
distinguishes and enlivens the entrance to 
Hyde Park by Apsley House. The relative 
proportions of the openings are here most agree- 
able ; their distribution satisfies at once the con- 
venient and the picturesque; the connecting 
screen of columns is sufficient to mark the 
boundary ; their festal style announces a scene 
of exhilaration and elegance and beauty; and 
the whole composition is of sufficient extent to 
form a not too sudden transition from the civic 
architecture as it opens a way to free and 
verdant space,—to reaches of avenues and 
promenades by an expanse of water. 

Of the opposite arch over Constitution-hill we 
cannot trust ourselves to speak; for, in truth, 
so long as it remains crowned—dishonoured— 
by the falsely-elevated bronze above it, we do 
not trust ourselves to look in its direction. If 
all that is said be true, the monument to the 
great Duke which is now approaching comple- 
tion in St. Paul’s, is worthy of his patriotic 
services ;—why should not the completion of 
this be made the occasion of removing else- 
where that statue of him which as now erected 
inevitably associates a memory so honoured 
with a sense of national humiliation and ridicu- 
lousness ? 








THE PROGRESS OF THE WATER SUPPLY 
QUESTION. 


WE have before us, in the sessional proceed- 
ings of the Social Science Association, the 
detailed report of a paper which was read, and 
a discussion which took place, on January 14th, 
in regard to the water supply of London, and 
which we have already referred to in a brief 
note (p. 73, ante). The full report brings out 
more distinctly the significant fact that while 
the paper, read by Mr. Angell, C.E., was a 
decided advocacy of the Board of Works’ 
scheme, the chairman for the evening, no less 
an authority than Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
“ charged” in direct opposition to the views 
propounded in the paper, and described the dual 
scheme as one which would be “ an addition to 
the great and expensive blunders ‘already com- 
mitted by that unscientific Board.”» Mr. Chad- 
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wick’s remarks, which went to some length, are 
well worth the attention of those who will be 
called upon to decide in Parliament the fate of 
tie scheme which we presume the Board of 
Works still mean to press to an issue, though the 
fact that their scheme did not find a single sup- 
porter among speakers of very various views at 
the meeting referred to, which was especially a 
scientific meeting, looks favourable for those 
who are convinced of the futility and imperfec- 
tion of the scheme. We may so far, however, 
hail Mr. Angell as an ally, in that he entered a 
vigorous protest against suffering any continu- 
ance of the present state of things a moment 
longer than could be helped, and against the 
idea that water contaminated by sewage could 
by any treatment be rendered really pure 
enough for drinking. His statement that 
“in the civic palace of this, the wealthiest 
city of the world, three-quarters of an inch 
of floating fungi scrub was lately found 
on the surface, and three-eighths of an inch 
of mud in the bottom, in the cisterns which 
supply the Lord Mayor, while a bottle of water 
on his lordship’s table contained hundreds of 
nematoid worms,” ought to be sufficient in itself 
to silence the contented people who wish to go on 
as we are; one or two of whom, extraordinary to 
say, seem to have given expression to their con- 
tentment at the same meeting. And we have 
no doubt, from the tone of Mr. Angell’s paper, 
that he would not uaderrate the desirability of a 
supply of water of first-class purity for every pur- 
pose, if he had not before his eyes the bugbear 
of financing considerations. “The magnitude 
of London, and financial considerations, pointed 
to a limited supply of perfectly pure water for 
dietetic purposes, supplemented by the present 
sources for general purposes.” As to the finan- 


cial aspect of the dual scheme, and the delusive | 


nature of the promises held out by its promoters, 
we have said already enough when discussing 
the scheme shortly after its first promulgation. 
But the question is not, will not be to the public 
mind, one of money in the first instance. There 
is enough money to be had for any scheme which 
willdo the thing thoroughly, whatever its cost, 
we might almost say, supposing there is no 
alternative between an enormous cost and an 
imperfect system. Mr. Angell’s ambiguous 
phrase, “ the magnitude of London and financial 
considerations,” looks like an attempt to parade 
before our eyes a formidable vision of our great 
expenditure, while putting on one side that of 
our great resources; ignoring the fact that a 
great annual “turnover” means, unless every- 
thing is under utterly false and unhealthy con- 
ditions,a great annual revenue. There is, how- 
ever, in fact, no reason to fear that a complete 
scheme of pure supply could not be realised for 
an outlay by no means enormous or extravagant 
as compared with that of the dual scheme, if we 
take into account the immense advantage, even 
for the present, and far more for the future, of 
doing the thing thoroughly once for all, instead of 
patching up a middle system which it is im- 
possible for any one possessed of ordinary 
foresight to regard as permenently satisfactory. 
As to the difficulties and disadvantages likely to 
attend the formation of a double supply system 
over such an immense area of inhabited country, 
we have already spoken as strongly as it was 
possible to speak. But let us take this oppor- 
tunity, at least, of drawing attention to and en- 
forcing Mr. Chadwick’s observations in regard 
to the intrinsically unsatisfactory nature of a 
supply which gives perfectly pure water only for 
dietetic purposes, and assumes that we may be 
content with comparatively impure water for 
other purposes. As he said, “for clothes- 
washing, for boilers, for steam power, and for 
art purposes, it was as desirable that water 
should be free from foreign matter as for drink- 
ing purposes.” And even putting out of account 
the mechanical and chemical inconvenience, for 
many purposes, of water charged with any 
impurities, there remains the great sanitary 
evil of having constantly passing through our 
houses, and brought into personal contact with 
us in a variety of ways, water which is really, 
less or more, a carrier of disease or contamina- 
tion. It is astonishing that any one can even 
have heard of the recent new lights thrown on 
the origin and spread of disease by the researches 
of Professor Tyndall and others, and talk as 
if the procuring of absolutely uncontaminated 
water were of no consequence when it is “not 
to be taken internally.” 

As to some part of the general theory of 
water-supply touched upon by Mr. Chadwick in 
his remarks, we opine that he rather weakened 


his position than otherwise by insisting on the 
advantage and the adequacy of a spring supply. 
It would require a very convincing body of 
statistics to satisfy us that such a source of 
supply, however admirable it would almost 
certainly be as to quality, would be likely to be 
adequate in quantity for London, without the 
expense of an enormous collecting ground, and 
a most complicated carrying and collecting 
system. The requirements of London in this 
respect cannot be judged of in the same way as 
those of a town of ordinary size. And however 
we may delight ourselves in the idea of the 
purity of a spring supply, it must be remembered 
that to take such a supply is to deprive ourselves 
of nearly all the collecting power existing for 
us by means of natural forces. We cannot help 
suggesting that this consideration seems to point 
at least to the advisability of again turning over 
seriously the question of a lake supply; in other 
words, of obtaining, by a single carrier, water 
which nature has already collected in a reservoir 
out of the reach of artificial contamination. 
Mr. Chadwick’s reference to the new processes 
of softening water also recals to us a suggestion 
for water supply which we had occasion to 
notice en passant not long since in reviewing 
Mr. Reid’s work on Portland cement (Builder, 
Dec. 22nd, 1877). He recommended, among the 
possible uses to which Portland cement might 
be put on a great scale, the formation of a great 
system of catch-water reservoirs for collecting 
and storing the rainfall. We pointed out that 
he seemed to have overlooked the fact that this 
could not be clear gain, since the rain-water 
furnished what we subsequently pumped up 
from the earth in somewhat altered chemical 
conditions ; but we then also observed that it 
was a question worth considering, whether it 
were more economical to store the rain-water 
before it sank into the earth, or to pump it up 
from thence afterwards. If rain-water were 
chemically all that we desire, there could hardly 
be a moment’s doubt what the answer would be. 
We know, however, that it is not so for every 
purpose. But the question certainly does suggest 
itself, since we find that so much of the water 
we pump up, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of London, is also chemically unsuitable in 
another way, since so much is made just now 
of processes for “softening” the chalk water 
(without which processes there cannot be a pre- 
tence that the water to be provided by the dual 
system would be thoroughly acceptable for 
drinking), whether chemistry is not as equal to 
the task of “hardening” and (if necessary) 
otherwise treating rain-water in an alterative 
way; and whether this, taking the matter all 
round, would not prove to be the easiest and 
cheapest principle of the two. As a general 
rale, we know to our cost that it is a great deal 
easier to alter water by getting foreign matter 
into it than by getting it out. 

We are well satisfied with the result of the 
Social Science meeting : it has suggested nothing 
positive, but it has added another probability ix 
favour of the rejection of the dual system Bill, 
and has made negatively, if not positively, a 
step in the right direction. We will only for the 
present reiterate what we have before said, that 
no scheme of water supply will be satisfactory 
which does not give London a full and ample 
supply of perfectly pure water, and that we are 
confident money will not be grudged or be 
wanting for any scheme which will really and 
thoroughly accomplish that object. 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878: 
A GLIMPSE. 


Some fervent French journalists have ex- 
pressed their sentiments on the subject of peace 
by saying that war would interfere with the grand 
International Exhibition at Paris for the year 
1878. Whether such an emulation could go on 
simultaneously with the terrible rivalries of war 
might be a question which could only solve itself 
in the midst of facts; but certain it is that the 
preparations of Paris have not been stayed for 
a moment, and we have in our hands the rough 
draft of a catalogue representing the treasures 
of decorative art which will be shown by the 
Eastern nations in competition with the French. 
The Parisian arcade will enter into competition 
with the Oriental bazaar; and it is into this 
bazaar that we are permitted beforehand to 
cast a scrutiny, with all the laws, regulations, 
and suggestions of its industry, so long misunder- 
stood in Europe. Naturally enough, in nearly 
allemulative exhibitions, the East comes next 








after Italy, for Murano is Oriental to the core; 
but Russia is still to the front with her gigantig 
Asiatic claims. We shall have once more her 
Byzantine mosaics, with her mighty candelabra 
of rose-coloured lapis-lazuli and Siberian rodo. 
mite, her “rock of rubies,’ malachite, and por. 
phyry of every imaginable metallic tint. This, 
however, is not the true East, and it is only 
from a stray leaf of the catalogue that we sur. 
mise so much of what will be seen after May lst, 
The really Oriental cabinets, if furnished as we 
are told to expect, will surpass those set forth 
in any previous display, and may go far, per. 
haps, towards convincing the West that, with all 
its industry and ingenuity, the principal part of 
its luxury has been derived from the East,— 
that is, in sculptured marble-work, apart from 
statuary and the potter’s art. We have sought 
in the rough catalogue before us and among the 
hitherto unarranged collections a justification of 
this idea. The general result must, of course, 
be amazing and splendid. All previous exhibi- 
tions, in their Oriental departments, must neces. 
sarily be surpassed in kashmirs of India, jewels 
from Lahore; satins and nankeens, ivories and 
porcelains, from China; damasks, carpets, and 
velvets from Aleppo, Shiraz, and Ispahan; gauzes 
and muslins from Gwalior and Agra; weapons 
and carpets from Kurdistan; bronzes and 
manuscript scrolls from Japan ; and a thousand 
other artistic miscellanies, through which lessons 
may be taught. To arrive at this teaching, the 
Oriental Courts at the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition will be engaged, and the objects of 
it are set forth by the programme now within 
our reach practically enough ;—harmony in 
colour, solidity in fabric, cheapness in the 
market; and why, ask the critics, should there 
remain any doubt upon the subject ? They are 
challenging a rivalry with the brocades of Baby- 
lon, Memphis, Tyre, Byzantium, and Trebizonde. 
That emulation, however, is a thing of the past. 
The catalogue, at any rate, informs us chiefly 
about shawls and carpets from Broussa and 
Calcutta, Hindustan and China, and, we are con- 
fidently assured, the finest looms on the banks of 
the Ganges will not yield, for the Oriental Courts 
of the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, results 
comparable with those which will be admired in 
the crystal cases from Lyons. There is, at all 
events, splendid promise in this detachment 
from the general catalogue,—precious woods, 
sculptured and engraved; patterns in marque- 
terie beyond all modern fancy ; damascenings 
priceless ; illuminated manuscripts; porcelain 
of all ages; enamelled lamp-balls, and other 
things precious beyond price, from ancient 
Rome to modern Venice. Yet, even this is only 
half of the East, Eastern,—with its jewelled 
goblets, lamps, pipes, and other trifles, which 
might as well have belonged to Barbary as to 
Ispahan ; it has very little to do with the Hast, 
pure and simple ; it is African, and not Asiatic. 
We must regret that, in the volume of the 
catalogue, as yet inchoate, which is now im 
hand, no such distinction has been marked. On 
the contrary, a strong superiority will be claimed, 
at the Exhibition, on the part of Arab, as con- 
trasted with genuinely Asiatic, arts and archi- 
tecture, and the distinction will include even 
jewellery, and an attempt is made, with some 
interesting results, no doubt, to write over 
again, the history of the turquoise,—‘ jewel of 
watriors,” and of Scripture; but into these 
pages we have not space to enter, albeit that 
the temptations of the uncorrected catalogue 
are many. i 
There are to be two specially Asiatic “streets 

at the Exhibition—so cosmopolitan will be its 
nature,—one for China and one for Japan. We 
already find displayed in them magnificent 
volumes, imperial in their typographic splendour, 
noble engravings on wood, illustrating the arts 
and manners as they flourished under old 
dynasties; exquisite specimens of that ‘ white 
and blue” for which a mandarin in telerable 
circumstances would generally give anything 
less precious to himself than his head; and the 
more than a thousand-and-one Oriental niceties 
which so often, in our days, convert a Mayfair 
drawing-room into an imitated Whang-Fo-F'y. 
The traffic in this Oriental industry, as indicated 
in sundry notes appended to the catalogue, has 
marvellously ripened within the last few years. 
The rival Tycoons themselves have become 
traders,—in lacquered chests, trays, tables, 
cabinets, “whatnots,” and every kind of amal- 
gamation with mother-of-pearl, porcelain, ao 
toise-shell, ivory, wood-work, and paper; an 

the items of this Oriental Exhibition will occupy 
more than a hundred pages of the Parisian cata- 
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logue. There are, indeed, many items included 
which are not, in any sense, of a frivolous, or 
even of a fanciful, use. Many, indeed, are set 
down at prices almost grotesque in their extra- 
yagance ; but these, in nearly all cases, are, it 
would seem, examples of the native, and, in fact, 
inimitable, lacquer—little tables costing 5001. 
each; chairs of nut-wood, valuable alone on 
account of their exquisite workmanship; small 
fireside benches, wrought with fables from the 
mythological forests of the interior; and so 
forth. But the fragment of catalogue for the 
1st of May, 1878, does not conduct us alone into 
the far islands and continents of Asia. We shall 
next stop in Persia, whence, as the enumeration 
promises, @ splendid display will come: cotton 
and linen fabrics, such as have never been sur- 
passed,—porcelains, arabesque, rose-bordered 
“ marguerites,” geometrical carpets, and those 
inimitable rugs, of which even the poets of 
Persia sing, saying,— Who puts a foot upon 
them is lost.” Here will be—for we have not 
seen them, as yet, only their designation in the 
catalogue—velvets of that magic tint which, to 
the eye, varies from scarlet to blue or black; 
curtains of intolerably variegated hues, from 
Ispahan ; “ prints” whence the hand has erased 
every trace of machine-work; carved chests, book- 
bindings, mirrors, arabesques, and lacquers, all 
bearing the bloom of that incomparable varnish 
which was a secret in the days of Chardin, and is 
a secret still. The way is now pointed towards 
Turkey, always superb in its display of slippers 
and pipes, rose essences and seraglio pastilles ; 
Turkey, never failing in its appreciation of 
colour, though dead to all ideas of form ; Turkey, 
educated in the one art by the influence of the 
Sun, and ignorant of the other because it has 
smoked its own imagination out of shape, and 
confounded the outlines of a minaret with those 
of a tobacco-bowl. We can promise the visitors 
of 1878 a rich exhibition of both varieties,— 
cushions, collections of arms, marbles intended 
to be let into the thickness of walls,—quite a 
modern fashion for the East,—and, as we feel 
rather anxious to see, the divan or smoking seat 
converted, Temple fashion, into a bedstead, which 
suggests, indeed, a broad advance in civilisation. 
This is rather European than Eastern, however, 
and is very delicately alluded to in the bit of 
mutilated catalogue which it is our privilege to 
possess. Let us pass on, hopefully, to specimens 
of transparent Albanian silk, linen, and cotton, 
delicate as gauze, yet strong as cloth,—cheap or 
dear to suit the conditions of every class,— 
“tissues light as vapour,” the compiler assures 
us; golden belts from Tripoli; red necklets from 
Aleppo; horrible imitations of the Gobelins 
tapestry ; to all of which the promoters of the 
Oriental department in the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition are pledged. They present, more- 
over, lists of Oriental cups, coffers, works in jade 
and crystal, golden arabesques, incrustations of 
ruby and emerald and Indian ornaments, without 
which, it may be presumed, no such exhibition, 
international or not, would be complete. There 
will be the average number of models, more or 
less magnificent, from Amritsir, Ahmedabad, 
Beejapur, and. elsewhere, but the interest in 
these will be small in comparison with that 
excited by the modern wealth of the East as it 
will be illustrated in these collections, and 
especially by those wonders of decorative art, the 
mysteries of which possibly, though lost to Asia, 
may have been recovered by Europe. Their 
results, at any rate, abound,—in ceramics, in 
bronze, in ‘crystals, in shawl fabrics and house- 
hold art patterns, for which the rest of the 
world has no comparison, and can find none. 
But, amid the whole profusion of Eastern 
invention and beauty, if we closely look at the 
indications of the catalogue, and the titles of 
the exhibiting firms, we shall find that a good 
deal of Eastern art preparing for May next is 
European in origin, and Oriental only in the 
most mimetic sense. 








New Town-hall at Annan.—On the 22nd 
ult. the new Town-hall, which has been in course 
of erection during the last two years, from 
designs by Mr. R. Smith, architect, Glasgow, 
was opened. The building is in the Scotch 
Baronial style, and the material used is red 
sandstone. There is a tower 105 ft. high, in 
which there are a clock and bells. There are 


numerous rooms in the building for the: use of 
the town clerk, magistrates, witnesses, &c. The 
principal hall measures 45 ft. by 25 ft. The 
building occupies the site of the former Town- 
hall, and has cost upwards of 3,0001, 








METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 1878. 


Tus Bill, which has been entrusted to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
appears to have been framed principally for the 
purpose of regulating the erection of buildings 
in close proximity to roads and passages; for the 
purpose of affording protection to the public 
who frequent theatres and music-halls; for the 
purpose of preventing the pollution of sites and 
the foundations of new buildings, of improving 
the character of building construction generally, 
and also in order to make more adequate pro- 
visions with respect to the payment of expenses 
incurred by the Board in relation to dangerous 
structures.’ It is, perhaps, needless to add that 
the Bill proposes to considerably strengthen the 
powers of the Board; but some of the powers 
it proposes to accord are of such a character as 
to appear neither more nor less than a suggested 
transfer of authority, which should be the ex- 
clusive privilege of an Imperial Legislature, to a 
Metropolitan Parliament. 

The first provisions of this suggested Act 
touch upon what has come to be called the 
alignment of a street or highway; and thereby 
the frontwall or the frontage of no new buildings, 
erected in an old street, can be placed at less 
than a certain distance from the centre of that 
same street. If the street is used for carriage 
traffic the distance from the centre to the 
alignment is prescribed to be 20 ft.; if only a 
footway, 10 ft. But the Board reserve the right 
to “consent to the construction, formation, or 
extension of any house, building, forecourt, or 
space, at a distance less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway.” It 
is further proposed that no street or passage, 
used for foot traffic only, whether before or 
after the passing of the Amended Act, shall be 
used for carriage traffic unless the space between 
the alignment of the houses, on each side, be 
widened to the full width of 40 ft., except with 
the consent of the Board. 

The powers asked for by the Board to require 
the proprietors of theatres and certain music- 
halls, in certain cases, to remedy structural 
defects, can only be submitted to public appre- 
ciation in the language of the Bill, abbreviated 
as much as we dare: thus, whenever it appears 
to the Board that any licensed building kept 
open for dancing, music, or other public enter- 
tainment, and capable of accommodating more 
than fifty persons at one time, is so defective in 
structure that special danger from fire may 
result to the public frequenting the same, then 
the Board may, if such structural defects can 
be remedied at a moderate expenditure, require 
the owner to make such alterations within a 
reasonable time, which shall be specified in an| 
official notice. But the owner may, within four- 
teen days after the receipt of the notice, serve 
a counter notice of appeal upon the Board. In 
that case the appeal will be referred to an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Secretary of State, at 
the request of either the Board or the appellant. 
The Board propose also to make regulations 
respecting theatres and music-halls, and to print 
them with the date thereof. After the making 
of such regulations, to be afterwards amended 
and altered, at any date, no person shall keep 
open a place of public resort, such as a theatre 
or music-hall, unless the Board have granted 
him a certificate under their seal. 

The Board propose to make such bye-laws as 
they deem expedient with respect to the follow- 
ing matters :— 

1. The foundations of new buildings; the 
sites of houses, and other buildings to be erected 
after the passing of the amended Act; and the 
mode in which such foundations shall be made 
or such sites shall be excavated and filled up. 
These bye-laws would have reference to sta- 
bility, the prevention of fires, and the protec- 
tion of health. 

2. The description and quality of wall con- 
struction authorised by section 12 of the present 
Building Act. 

83. The powers and duties of district surveyors 
in relation to the above matters; for their 
guidance in such matters; and for the fees to 
be paid to them in respect to new bye-laws, and 
to duties imposed upon them by the new and 
amended Act. 

The Board are also to make such bye-laws as 
they think fit with regard to the deposit of the 
plans and sections of intended buildings; with 
regard to inspection by the district surveyor 01 
any officer of the Board; and with regard to the 
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erected in contravention of their bye-laws. 
Moreover, all the provisions contained in sec- 
tions 202 and 203 of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act now in force referring to bye-laws 
made by the Board are to apply to any new bye. 
laws made under the authority of the suggested 
and amended Act of 1878; the Board, be it well 
understood, reserving to themselves the right to 
dispense with the observance of any bye-law. 

The Bill proposes to amend section 74 of the 
Metropolitan Building Act now in force with 
respect to the sale of dangerous structures. 
Where any structure is sold by the Board in 
manner prescribed by that section, the purchaser 
may immediately enter upon the land which 
holds the dangerous structure for the purpose of 
removing the latter; and when the proceeds of 
such sale are insufficient to repay the Board the 
amount of the expenses incurred, the Board may 
sell the Jand upon which the dangerous struc- 
ture stood. The Bill also extends the power of 
the Board with regard to the inspection, by 
officers of the Board, of theatres, music-halls, 
buildings, and other works. Power is also pro- 
posed to be given to the owners of houses to 
enter them in order to comply with notices 
served by the Board. The owner may, after 
giving seven days’ notice in writing to the occu- 
pier of a house, and on production of the notice 
of the Board, enter and do whatever is neces- 
sary therein; and any person refusing to admit 
him or to afford him reasonable assistance will 
incur for each offence a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds, 

We have said that the Board propose to make 
bye-laws with respect to certain matters con- 
tained in the three paragraphs we have reduced 
and printed above. They also propose to dis- 
pense with the observance of any bye-law when 
they think fit. They also propose, whenever 
they may deem it expedient, to “ alter, vary, and 
amend such bye-laws.” Further, with respect 
to new theatres and new music-halls, they pro- 
pose to make regulations, and from time to time, 
as they may deem expedient, to “alter, vary, 
and amend such regulations.” Now the public 
attention.must be seriously directed to these 
portions of the Bill; for the Metropolitan Board 
of Works are about actually to ask Parliament 
to give them the power to make legal whutever 
illegality they may be pleased, or they may be 
forced, to commit. And this absolute power is 
to be given, not to an individual upon whom the 
metropolitan ratepayers can lay responsibility, 
but to a soulless, bodiless Board elected by the 
vestries and, as it has been shown in our columns 
in the matter of the “ National” Opera-house, 
to a Board, as jvirtually irresponsible to public 
indignation as they are careless of public 
opinion.* 

It is perfectly consistent that owners, archi- 
tects, and builders engaged in the construction 
of houses, theatres, and other buildings, should 
be subjected to laws and regulations, the terms 
of which have been submitted to Parliament, 
and, through the Press, to the public; but that 
they should be subjected to laws and regulations 
made in the dark, and which, in the dark, may 
be altered and amended at pleasure, is a new 
phase of constitutional enactment. Even pre- 
suming that the bye-laws, framed by the Metro- 
politan Board concerning new houses, were 
technically perfect and equitably just,—that 
the regulations concerning theatres and music- 
halls were effective and popular,—owners, archi- 
tects, and builders could never be certain, from 
one week’s end to another, that such byelaws 
and regulations still composed the law of 
the land. To permit the metropolis, looking 
at the matter as if the metropolis were 
really represented by the Metropolitan Board, 
to make bye-laws according to its own sweet 
will, is to controvert the possible unification and 
reform contemplated by the Local Government 
Board. Such an example, set by London out- 
side the City precincts, would be fatal to the 
institution of those General Building Regula- 
tions which many men, who understand the 
matter better than the metropolitan vestries or 
their representatives can understand it, have 
recently advocated in different parts of England 
and Scotland. Furthermore, there are archi- 
tects and builders who are members of vestries 
and of the Board; as framers of bye-laws, 
regulations, and other details of legislative 
enactment, they will become both judge and 
interested party in particular cases. Observe, 
a bye-law will, of course, refer to concrete 








* S-e “ Tne ‘ National’ Opera-house, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the Public,” in the Buslder of the 
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foundations, but one of the judges who happens 
to be engaged as architect of a new building 
thinks the site so good and firm that concrete 
will be unnecessary; he consults his brother 
judges, and the bye-law is not enforced, or 
another bye-law is made to suit such a case. 
Again, a bye-law will doubtless refer to fire- 
resisting floors or horizontal party-floors, but an 
owner, who knows a member of the Board, will 
explain that he does not intend to inhabit the 
house he is about to build,—that he has no 
objection to run the risk of nightly destruc- 
tion,—and that 2 in. deal joists would suit 
him better than fire-resisting concrete. The 
member of the Board consults his brother legis- 
lators, and they consent to the non-observance 
of the bye-law, more particularly because the 
gentleman is a lessee of the Board, and paid a 
heavy premium to an original lessee who has 
departed, for the inestimable privilege. Further- 
more, an Owner whose architect and whose 
builder lay their foundations in accordance with 
one bye-law may find on the visit, a month 
afterwards, of the district surveyor, that another 
and opposite or a more complete regulation 
applies to the subject of foundations. 

We can conceive nothing more likely to encou- 
rage jobbery and corruption than to give a Vestry 
Parliament the power to make the law it was 
originally authorised simply to enforce. On the 
other hand, the Bill is deficient in details which 
have to do with the enforcement of a Building 
Act. It does not propose to give a district sur- 
veyor the power, or compel him to discharge 
the duty, of—for instance—-preventing such an 
accident as that which lately happened in the 
Haymarket. A district surveyor’s responsi- 
bilities are minimised by the terms of the Acts 
now in force ; the suggested Act does not increase 
them in such a way as to afford that defence to 
the public which may be reasonably demanded, 
and which seems urgently required. 








CARPENTERS’ HALL, LONDON WALL. 


In our present number we give a view and 
plans of the principal floors of the new hall now 
in course of erection at the junction of London- 
wall and Throgmorton-avenue for the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters, from the designs, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. W. Willmer 
Pocock, architect. The building occupies part 
of the site of the old hall, which, after being for 
many years past, mainly in the occupation of 
Messrs. Waterlow, the well-known printers, has 
now been partially demolished. The new build- 
ing, as will be seen, is nearly square on plan, and 
it is entered from Throgmorton-avenue,—a new 
and convenient thoroughfare which has been 
made by the joint action of the Carpenters’ and 
Drapers’ Companies from London-wall into 
Throgmorton-street, passing into the latter 
street by an archway adjoining Drapers’ Hall. 
The manner in which the space is divided on 
the two principal floors will be seen from the 
plans. We give the dimensions of the prin- 
cipal apartments. Taking first the ground- 
floor, the court-room measures 42 ft. by 26 ft. by 
18 ft. high in the clear. The court luncheon- 
room is 28 ft. by 24 ft. by 18 ft. high. The en- 
trance-hall is 3 ft. above the level of Throg- 
morton-avenue, being approached by six steps, 
each having arise of 6 in. On the level of this 
entrance-hall, and entered from it, will be the 
clerks’ offices, waiting-rooms, &c. Over these 
offices, and between them and the floor of the 
livery-hall above, will be a mezzanine, containing 
rooms for the storage of china and glass and 
other appurtenances of the dinner-table. What is 
called the “ back hall” ascends by six additional 
steps toa height of 3 ft. above the entrance- 
hall, and as the court-room and the court lun- 
cheon-room are entered from this “ back hall,” 
it follows that these roomsare6 ft. above the level 
of the pavementin Throgmorton-avenue. The first 
floor is principally occupied by the large or livery 
hall, 76 ft. long, 38 ft. wide, and 36 ft. high, 
being one of the largest livery halls in London. 
Adjoining the livery hall, and entered from it at 
one end as well as from the staircase-landing, is 
the drawing-room, 42 ft. by 30 ft., having a 
coved ceiling. Descending to the basement, we 
enter the kitchen, 38 ft. long, 26 ft. wide, and 
20 ft. high, the floor being about 14 ft. below the 
level of the street pavement. Adjoining are the 
scullery and other offices. The kitchen is 


capable of cooking for 250 persons at once. The 
architect has sought to prevent the smell of the 
kitchen from rising to the hall and other parts 
of the building by devising a number of large 





flues in the thickness of the chimney-breast, and 
opening into the kitchen near the ceiling. These 
flues, the air in which will be rarefied by the heat 
of the kitchen and other chimneys, will, Mr. 
Pocock hopes and believes, extract not only all the 
smells from the kitchen, but will cause the kitchen 
to draw into it from down the staircase, a strong 
current of air,—thus reversing the usual pro- 
cess. A lift is provided, but this, we understand, 
will not be used for carrying up the dinner,— 
only for sending down the dishes after they have 
been on the table, together with glass and china. 
The dinner will be passed up, in the usual way, 
from hand to hand, by a numerous retinue of ser- 
vants stationed on the staircase from the kitchen 
upwards,—it being found that this method is 
much more expeditious than the use of a lift. 
Beneath the clerk’s office is a strong-room of 
somewhat peculiar construction, in order to 
preserve the company’s records and papers from 
destruction by fire. 

The view which we give herewith renders any 
description of the fagades unnecessary. The 
material used for the whole of the exterior is Port- 
land stone, The coupled and detached columns 
in the entrance-hall and back hall will be of 
scagliola porphyry. The principal staircase is 
of stone. The floors are not of iron and con- 
crete, nor are they all of any professedly “ fire- 
proof” construction, the ordinary joists and 
floorboards being adopted,—1} in. battens being 
used for the floors of livery-hal] and other of the 
principal apartments in the building, covered 
with 4 in. or § in. pitch-pine laid in narrow 
widths. Where “ fireproofing’ is attempted, 
it is by brick arches and piers, or concrete 
und timber, in preference to iron supports. 
The roof will be covered with Bangor slates. 
The foundation-stone was laid on August 
1st, 1876, as reported in the Builder at the time,* 
but the works have been greatly interrupted 
during the past six or eight months owing to the 
masons’ strike. Mr. Brass is the builder, the 
amount of the present contract being just 
under 29,0001., but this sum does not include 
all the internal finishing and embellishment. 
Mr. Parsons is the clerk of the works, and Mr. 
Jackson is the general foreman. 

The members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, to the number of forty or fifty, visited the 
building on Saturday afternoon last, when Mr. 
Pocock was kind enough to conduct them over 
the works. The visitors were also greatly 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Parsons in 
affording information. 

Although, in years long gone by, we have 


dwelt at some length on the history of the Car- | 


penters’ Company, a few historical notes will be 
of interest at the present time. Mr. E. B. Jupp, 
in his interesting history of the guild,t says that 
the date of the formation of the company is a 
matter of much uncertainty. As it was not one 
of the eighteen amerced by Henry II. as adulte- 
rine, it may be inferred that it was not then in 
existence, or that it was already invested with 
legal sanction ; but we have no certain evidence 
in support of either supposition. Maitland, 
writing in 1739, terms it an “ancient frater- 
nity,’ and assigns as the date of its incorpora- 
tion, 7th July, 1344 (17 Edward III.). Stow, 
on the other hand, a much higher authority, who 
wrote in 1598, gives 7th July, 17 Edward IV. 
(1477) as the date of the first charter. The 
company certainly possess a charter of the latter 
date, and as both writers agree in the day of the 
month and the year of the reign, it is evident 
that unless there were two charters granted to 
the company, each bearing date 7th July in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of an Edward, 
Maitland must be in error, and that the charter 
to which he refers as having been granted by 
Edward III. was in reality that of Edward IV. 
But whatever may be the date of the incorpo- 
ration, the existence of the guild prior to 
Edward IV.’s reign is, according to Mr. Jupp, 
indisputable. Edward IV.’s charter was granted 
at the instance of “the freemen of the 
Mystery of Carpentry of our City of London” 
to “ Peter bailie, john White, and Andrew 
essex, Freemen of the Mystery of Carpentry 
of our City of London,’ showing the exist- 
ence of freemen of the guild prior to that 
time ; and, indeed, a distinct notice of the guild 
as existing in the last year of the reign of 
Henry V. (1421-2) is to be found in a book 
belonging to the Brewers’ Company;{ while 





* Vol, xxiv., p. 776, 

+ ‘* An Histerical Account of the Worskigha Company 
of Carpenters of the City of London.”” By Edward Basil 
Jupp, Clerk of the Company. London, 1849. 

. t en Company: Court Minutes from 1418 to 1440, 
‘olio 2, 





Stow, in giving the date of the Carpenters’ 
incorporation, acquaints us that the society was 
one of ancient standing. It also appears from re- 
cords in the possession of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, that in 1428 the site of. the hall, which is 
now partially demolished, was let on lease by 
Roger Jordan, the Prior of the Hospital of St. 
Mary without Bishopsgate, commonly called 
St. Mary Spital, to “Richard Aas, Peter 
Sextein, and Richard Punchon, citizens and 
carpenters of London,” for a term of ninety- 
eight years, at the rent of 20s. The fee-simple 
was subsequently acquired. Within a year after 
the date of the lease the “Great Hall” was 
built, and the lease assigned to twenty-nine 
members of the company. As the Account 
Book does not commence till 1438, there are no 
particulars of the expenses of these buildings ; 
but Mr. Jupp gives a number of entries relating 
to repairs made during the years 1441-1489. 
The company possess no record, however, from 
the seventh to the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. (1515-1532). This, says 
Mr. Jupp, leaves us in uncertainty whether the 
original hall is still* standing, or whether a 
new hall may not have been erected during the 
interval,—though there is nothing in subsequent 
entries to favour the latter conjecture. 

In 1438 the guild was exercising the usual 
functions of a trade mystery, and the before- 
mentioned Richard Punchon, with William 
Crofton and Thomas Coventry, were its wardens. 
The earliest direct mention we find of the Car- 
penters’ Company is, however, as before stated, 
1421, and it is then spoken of as a craft of no 
recent formation ; while the very nature of the 
trade induces the conviction that an association 
for its protection must have had a far earlier 
origin. The City Records show that at least as 
early as the beginning of Edward I.’s reign 
(1271) two master-carpenters, and the same 
number of master-masons, were sworn as Officers 
to perform certain duties with reference to 
buildings and walls and the boundaries of land 
in the City,—duties evidently of much the same 
nature as those confided to a similar number of 
members of these two companies up till within 
about a century and a half ago. 

The records of the company, though surpassed 
in antiquity by those of some few others, the 
Grocers’, for example, yet present a tolerably 
unbroken series from the seventeenth year of 
Henry VI. The Great Fire of London, by which 
the books of so many other companies were 
destroyed, fortunately stayed its ravages before 
reaching Carpenters’ Hall. 

The ‘original roof of the great hall was 
(according to Malcolm) originally of oak. It is 
uncertain when this was removed, but in its 
place the ceiling of the hall until lately existing 
was put up in 1671. The entrance-hall and 
principal staircase leading to the court-rooms 
were erected about the year 1780, from the 
design of Mr. William Jupp, grandfather of the 
late clerk, Mr. E. B. Jupp. The entrance- 
hall is richly decorated in basso-relievo, with 
emblematic figures and implements used in car- 
pentry, curiously and effectively grouped, and 
with heads of Vitruvius, Palladio, Inigo Jones, 
and Wren, designed by Bacon. The old archway, 
forming the entrance from the street, was also 
built by Mr. William Jupp, and was surmounted 
by a head of Inigo Jones, likewise the work of 
Bacon.f{ 

An account of the internal decorations of the 
old hall, before referred to, written by Mr. 
F. W. Fairholt, was published in the Journal of 
the Archzological Association for January, 1846. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that amongst 
recent Masters of the Company have been 
Alderman Sir James Clarke Lawrence and his 
brother, Alderman William Lawrence, of the 
well-known building firm of Lawrence & Sons. 








Valuation.—Mr. William Eve, of Union- 
court, Old Broad-street, has been appointed by 
the guardians of the North Aylesford Union to 
value the whole of the property in the fifteen 
parishes comprising that union. 


* Thatis, in 1848, the dateJof Mr. Jupp’s book. 

+ During the progress of some repairs in 1845, some 
interesting paintings were discovered on this ceiling. 
Drawings of them, made by Mr. William Wright, a mem- 
ber of the Institute of British Architects, were presented 
thirty years ago to the Institate, by Mr. William Fuller 
Pocock, M.1.B.A., the father of the architect of the new 
bali, end about that time Master of the Company, 

t This head has been utilised by Mr. Pocock in the new 
hall as a keystone for the central window-head on the 
ground-fioor of the London-wall fagade. With Inigo 
Jones, however, the company claims no connexion, Inigo, 
according to general report, was a member of the Joiners’ 
Company, 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Tue death of this excellent man, and, in his 
own way, unique artist, must not be allowed to 
pass without a word of cordial recognition, in 
these columns, of his long life-work. Born in 
1794, Cruikshank lived an active and energetic 
life ; and remarkably long for an artist, one may 
say; for the artist temperament seldom is com- 
bined with that calm habit of mind and well- 
balanced physique which are the usual con- 
ditions of exceptional longevity. He himself 
would have attributed his hale and lengthened 
old age to the abstinence so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Shakspeare,— 

*¢ For that in youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood,’ 
for his adherence to teetotalism, and absolute 
belief in the necessity and efficacy, in regard to 
health and morals, of a water regimen, were 
notorious; nor do we, though not marching 
under his banner in this respect, take a word of 
exception to his faith. Perhaps we may suggest 
that the real philosophy of the case is, that 
those systems which are so happily and strongly 
constituted as never to feel the need of extra 
stimulant, are also those which are best calcu- 
lated to withstand the wear and tear of the 
battle of life; and that hence may arise the 
apparent argument in favour of total abstinence 
sometimes adduced by long-lived water-drinkers; 
though we suspect, if it came to a matter of 
statistics, there are just as many facts the other 
way. However that may be, George Cruik- 
shank had a principle, and acted resolutely up 
to it; and it is this which has given an addi- 
tional interest to his life and works, and to the 
consideration of his place in art. As an artist, 
his reputation might be open to no little ques- 
tion and criticism; but he was something more 
than an artist. 

Like so many other men who have made their 
mark in the world, Cruikshank was an illustra- 
tion of the hereditary character of genius, for 
his father was a caricaturist, and the boy first 
came into notice, and had the bent of his labours 
fixed, by his youthful attempts in imitation of 
his father attracting the attention of a publisher, 
who commissioned him to illustrate some publi- 
cations, chiefly for children. He subsequently 
obtained admission as an Academy student, 
though it does not appear that he made much 
or systematic use of the opportunities of drawing 
there. He was subsequently engaged in illus- 
trating two periodical publications called The 
Scourge and I'he Meteor,—titles which remind us 
of the change of times since he began his work.* 
Among other early works was “ Life in London,” 
a series of designs intended to represent the 
dangers which befell the youth bent on “ seeing 
life,” and which were, we are told, so misunder- 
stood by the person who contributed the literary 
portion of the moralising, that Cruikshank 
threw it up in disgust, and left his brother 
Robert to finish the designs. Thus it is evident 
that in this eurly period he was emphatically a 
moralist in design, rather than an artist pure 
and simple; and it may be said that in his later 
career he seldom deserted morality for art, 
except for pure playfulness—for the illustration 
of such things as the fairy-tales of “Puss in 
Boots,” “‘Jackand the Beanstalk,” and other such 
delightful vagaries, which he illustrated with 
the wit of a man and the simplicity of a child. 
The designs for “Oliver Twist,” which are more 
serious in character, may be said to have 
been done at least as much witha moral as with 
an artistic end. 

Probably we may rightly consider that 
the central productions of his life were the 
two in which he embodied, with such in- 
tensity, his convictions as to the effects of 
drink as the great social curse of the day,— 
“The Worship of Bacchus,” and “The Bottle.” 
In the former design the satirist is universal 
and unsparing in his attack; in the centre we 
see placed on high the deluding wxsthetic ideal 
of Bacchus as the brilliant beautiful god, much 
as Lough imagined him in his noble statue of 
“Comus”; but even in the marble group which 
thus forms the centre of the whole, the sub- 
ordinate figures show the animal element evoked 
by drink, in the grotesque-headed forms which 
recline beside the principal figure, and the goat 
which forms an ill-omened “supporter” to one 
of them. And in the multiplied human groups 
beneath the satire becomes terribly earnest ; 
the soldier and sailor undergoing torture on either 
~* One thinks of Goldsmith,— 

‘The one writes the Sxarler, the other the Scourge ; 

Some thiak he writes Cinna,—he owns to. Panurge,” | 








side are backed by “the canteen” and “ The 
Jolly Tar” tavern; the tippling Churchman is 
rebuked by the Mahommedan (a compliment 
which we suspect very few followers of the 
Prophet can fairly lay claim to); the wedding 
party are far gone in silly hilarity, and the 
guest who proposes the health of the bride and 
bridegroom has knocked his chair over, and can 
hardly stand himself ; and so the pitiless artist goes 
on through all grades of society, painting nothing 
which is not, or was not in his day, literally true 
in itself, though, of course, when we contem- 
plate it seriously, there is a manifest one-sided- 
ness in this view of life. The series of eight 
designs called “The Bottle” is superior to this: 
superior in drawing, and more serious and 
pathetic in feeling, and absolutely truthful as a 
representation of what frequently did and always 
may happen, as the result of an undue indul- 
gence, among the lower orders especially, who 
have still so little check upon them in the way 
of social stigma for this vice. It is impossible 
for any one to follow this series, from the cheer- 
ful, honest look of the family party in the first 
scene, through their several stages of misery 
and degradation, without feeling profoundly 
touched; the rather because, except perhaps in 
the last scene of the lunatic asylum, the repre- 
sentation is not carried beyond the bounds of 
what is strictly probable, and in accordance with 
our knowledge of life.* In the set called “The 
Drunkard’s Children,” the artist overstepped the 
bounds of probability, so far as his dire history 
is to be considered as an illustration of the 
effects of drink only ; the designs are somewhat 
sensational, and the only one which has both 
artistic power and real pathos, that of the 
wretched woman throwing herself from the 
bridge, represents a catastrophe too familiar 
indeed in the darker annals of London life, 
but with which drink has often had little 
or nothing to do. Among the designs 
which have an exclusively moral end there is 
one now hanging among the collection at the 
Westminster Aquarium which will hardly be 
known to or remembered by most readers of the 
present day, any more than the circumstances 
which occasioned it: this is the design for a 
one-pound Bank of England note, “not to be 
imitated,” the border being formed at the side 
with manacles, and at the top with a row of 
gibbets, with men and women hanging from 
them. Often and often have we heard our 
much-esteemed old friend relate how that at 
some very distant date he saw a crowd assem- 
bled in the City, attracted by the simultaneous 
execution of several wretched people, two of 
them women, for the forgery of one-pound Bank 
of England notes; that he went home, and in a 
few minutes drew this design, which was en- 
graved by Hone, and created a great sensation, 
going through a second edition the next day; 
that it made the Bank people furious, and was 
the means of leading to a re-consideration of the 
degree of criminality for which capital punish- 
ment should be awarded. It seems difficult to 
believe true, as we know it to be, that an inci- 
dent calling forth such a protest should have 
occurred within the memory of a man who has 
only just died. 

In regard to Cruikshank’s genius, considered 
from an artistic point of view, there is much 
room for criticism, no doubt, nor can we pretend 
to endorse all that has been said about it in the 
enthusiasm naturally aroused under the imme- 
diate circumstances of his loss. But there is 
one class of work in which he showed himself 
an artist possessed of most refined perception 
aud power of execution,—we mean etching. Of 
his coloured designs it is well not to say tou 
much; but his small etchings show a most 
delicate and rare feeling for the specialities of 
that beautiful branch of executive art. In this 
way few things could be better of their kind 
than the “ Hop-o’-my-Thumb” illustrations, and 
still better perhaps are the finished and delight- 
fully bizarre designs for the wild legend of 
“The Man without a Shadow.” An admirable 
specimen, too, is the illustration of “ Vanity 
Fair” for the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the rampant 
wickedness of which we remember used to 
horrify us in our childish period. It will sur- 
prise many to find among Cruikshank’s early 
etchings designs for “ Paradise Lost” (1827) in 
a very serious and even poetic style ; that of the 
rebel angels rising from the lake at the call of 





* It is worth note that this set of designs called forth an 
expression of feeling, in some most sd end serious lines, 
from a poet so oppusite in constitutional and artistic spiri 
as Mr, Matthew Arnold, among whose sonnets ig one 
“On seeing Cruikshank’s Picture of ‘The Bottie,’” 





their leader is quite Miltonic in conception. His 
“ Falstaff,” in a set of scenes for “ Henry IV.” and 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” is very original 
and quite unlike ordinary conceptions of Falstaff 
in its geniality and refinement ; the latter quality 
perhaps a little too marked for the character, 
but it is good as a protest against the common 
mistake of making “ that fat rogue” a vulgar 
and coarse-looking man. A peculiar and very 
characteristic piece of humour, with a certain 
historical interest also, is that contrasting Man. 
chester and London “in 1851”; the former 
nothing but empty, silent streets, the latter a 
moving, struggling mass of humanity. In regard 
to Cruikshank’s more serious efforts in art, it 
may be recalled, also, that he occasionally made 
designs for execution in sculpture; and almost 
the last occasion on which his name came 
prominently before the public was in connexion 
with a correspondence in the Times in regard to 
the statue of Bruce for the field of Bannockburn, 
which he claimed to have originally designed, 
and which was eventually, it was said, carried 
out on the basis of his design, but with devia- 
tions from the historical correctness of costume 
and incident which he had endeavoured to 
secure. Without undertaking to judge the case 
on what was rather one-sided evidence, we may 
say that we saw every reason to believe that he 
had some just ground of complaint in regard to 
this matter. If we began to speak of his social 
characteristics,—of those times, when with 
Dickens, Foster, Jerrold, Egg, Peter Cunning. 
ham, Stone, Mark Lemon, and others, he camo 
before the public as an actor in aid of the ill- 
conceived “ Guild of Literature,’ it would be 
difficult to check the flow of memories, and im- 
possible to keep within our limits. It must be 
left to other hands. Farewell! good, honest, 
simple “ George.” England has lost a man to 
be proud of, and we have lost a friend. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ar the ordinary general meeting of this Insti- 
tute on Monday evening last, Mr. Charles Barry, 
president, in the chair, the following new mem. 
bers were elected, viz.:—As Honorary Associates: 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis, D.C.L.; the 
Ven. Lord Alwyne Compton; and Mr. Richard 
Ansdell, R.A. As Associate: Mr. W. T. Sams. 

The following nominations for membership 
were read, viz. :—Mr. J. T. Wood, as Honorary 
Fellow*; the Right Hon. G. C. Bentinck as 
Honorary Associate ; Mr. Henry Jarvis, jun. (at 
present an Associate), and Mr. Thomas Verity, 
as Fellows; and Messrs. C. H. Purdey, W. H. 
Harber, and A. G. Taylor, as Associates. 

The Secretary having announced several dona- 
tions to the library, the President called atten- 
tion to the efforts being made by the Council to 
obtain duplicate copies of works of general 
interest and usefulness, in order to form a lend- 
ing library. Those efforts had already been 
attended with some measure of success, but in 
order to render them completely successful the 
co-operation of all the members of the Institute 
was necessary. Those who had spare copies of 
works of general interest might greatly aid in 
the establishment of so useful an adjunct to the 
Institute as a lending library. 

The Proposed New Building Act.— The Pre- . 
sident said that the members of the Institute 
would be interested in knowing that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were promoting a Bill 
in Parliament for the regulation of metropolitan 
building operations, probably with the hope and 
intent that such regulation should be on such a 
basis that it might eventually be extended to 
the whole of the kingdom, thus reconciling the 
extraordinary differences now existing in the 
requirements of local bye-laws. A copy of the 
Bill had been sent to the Institute, and the 
Council had appointed a committee to examine 
it and report thereon. The proposed new Bill 
was very short and somewhat summary,—far 
more so than on former occasions ; and from the 
very trenchant way in which it dealt with the 
subject, it would require very careful examina- 
tion. When the committee had reported to the 
Council, it might be necessary for the Institute 
to take some public action in the matter. — 

The Royal Gold Medal, 1878.—The President 
said: I have now to announce to you that the 
Council, after grave consideration of the merits 
of a great many gentlemen of very great merit, 
® i that Mr, Wood, well known 
as Bag Ariccannnspl gy Tenwle of Diana at Ephesus, was 
about to take up his residence ubroad, and therefure the 
Council proposed that he be transferred from the class of 
Fellows to that of Honorary Feliows. 
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have come to the conclusion to recommend the 
Institute to award the Royal Gold Medal for the 

resent year to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A. 

The discussion then took place on Mr. I’An- 
son’s paper* on “ The Architecture of Norway,” 
to which we may refer on another occasion. 

Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., then read a paper on 
“The Rise and Fall of Wages in the Building 
Trade,” which we print, p. 129, ante. 








THE NEW TOWN HALL, PAISLEY. 


Messrs. CiarK & Co., of the Anchor Thread 
Works, Paisley, the representatives of the late 
Mr. George A. Clark, who bequeathed a sum of 
20,0001. for the erection of a local Town Hall, 
have just made their final decision in regard to 
the plans of the building. Until now the plan 
prepared by Mr. Charles Davidson seems to have 
met with the most favourable consideration, but 
this has just been declined in favour of that 
submitted in the competition four years ago, 
by Mr. Lynn, architect, Belfast, under the sig- 
nature of “ Simplicity,” and which was then 
rejected solely on account of the price exceed- 
ing the sum of 20,0001., above mentioned. Mr. 
Matheson, Edinburgh, whose assistance was 
asked, in awarding the premiums expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Lynn’s was the best of all the 
plans exhibited, and Messrs. Clark have now 
determined to set aside the consideration of 
additional cost, which they will defray out of 
their own pockets, to adopt Mr. Lynn’s design, 
not only as the most beautiful, but as the best 
adapted to the purpose of the town. The main 
front of the building is to Abbey-close, and 
facing the venerable pile itself. In style the 
new hall will be in imitation of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, and will extend in front about 
200 ft. The position of the large hall will be 
indicated in front by a pedimented portico, 
elevated on massive piers. At the west end 
the building will be surmounted by an im- 
posing clock-tower, containing a peal of 
bells similar to those in the cathedral towers 
of England. The large hall, which occupies 
the centre of the block, is 180 ft. long. 
The space on the ground-floor, exclusive of 
orchestra, is about 80 ft. by 60 ft., and may be 
approached not only from a front portico, but 
from north and south porches. The three front 
or principal entrances open into a spacious 
entrance-hall, with cloak-rooms on either side, 
and from which access is obtained to the corri- 
dors and staircases on either side of the large 
hall. Round three sides of this latter apart- 
ment will run a balcony about 11 ft. in width, 
and raised 11 ft. from the floor level, to be 
entered at different points from the upper cor- 
ridors, and also by separate staircases leading 
from the entrance-hall. A space on the same 
level as the balcony, measuring 60 ft. by 20 ft., 
and over the entrance-hall, will be available as a 
promenade, and in fine weather could be thrown 
open to the loggia of front portico. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 2,000 persons in the 
large hall, 1,200 being seated on the ground 
floor, 400 in the balcony or lower gallery, and 
400 in an upper gallery, with the orchestra and 
promenade inaddition. Underneath the orchestra, 
at the west end of the hall, is arranged a serving- 
room, to be used in connexion with public 
dinners, with hoists, &c., communicating with 
the kitchen in the basement flat. Another 
feature in the building is the minor hall, which 
will be on the north side of the larger apartment, 
and will be entered from Smithhills-street. Its 
dimensions are 58 ft. by 30 ft., including a plat- 
form 12 ft. wide, and affording accommodation 
to about 800 persons. The reading-room and 
smoking-room, 49 ft. by 42 ft., is to be placed on 
the south side next the U. P. Church, and 
entered from the south portico, while the officer’s 
residence, which consists of seven rooms, is 
placed at the north-west angle, adjoining the 
bridge over the river Cart, and has convenient 
Communication with all parts of the building. 

he estimated cost of the structure is 40,000/., 
and’ the site 10,0001. A portion of the site is 
already being cleared, and orders, it is expected, 
will be placed in the hands of tradesmen imme- 
diately. Mrs. Clark, of Gateshead, mother of 
the donor, has expressed her intention, we be- 
lieve, to place an organ in the large hall; and it 
38 proposed that, in an unoccupied space at the 
north-east angle of the site, there shall be 
one a statue of the late Mr. G. A. Clark, 

us balancing the statue of Wilson, the famous 


ornithologist, j : 
churchy iy , in the opposite angle of the Abbey 
—— 





* Bee p, 91, ante, 





THE ART MANUFACTURES OF JAPAN. 


On the 30th ult., Dr. Dresser read a paper at 
the Society of Arts on this subject, founded on 
personal observation, which much interested his 
hearers. We print the more salient portions of it. 

Nothing impressed me so much, said the 
lecturer, as the result of my observations in 
Japan, as the smallness of everything. The 
pottery of Owaji was large in comparison with 
most of the manufactories that I saw, yet it 
could only turn out one decorated tea-service a 
year. Generally speaking, one man constitutes 
the entire manufacturing staff of a factory, or, 
if he is an old man, the father and son. 

I visited, while in Japan, sixty-eight potteries, 
and the most interesting wares were generally 
made in the following way :—In a lovely little 
room, the floor of which was covered with mats, 
dwelt the potter. I may tell you that in a 
Japanese living-room there is not one particle 
of furniture,—no chair, no table, no cabinet. 
The floor is covered with thick mats, each of 
which is 6 ft. by 3 ft. (their foot and their yard 
are each of the same length as ours, but the 
inches are longer, as there are but 10 in. to the 
foot, and every room in Japan is of the size of 
a certain number of mats). One mat being 
removed from the floor, a potter’s wheel is 
exposed to view, but the wheel is of the simplest 
character, as it is a mere circular stone of the 
form of a Cheshire cheese, level with the un- 
covered floor, and working on a vertical axis 
which is fixed in a log of wood beneath the floor. 
At one side of the wheel is a clean tray bearing 
a lump of clay. At the other side is another 
tray—often well lacquered, on which the vessels, 
when shaped, are placed. The operator now 
kneeling in front of the wheel, and sitting more 
or less back on his heels, sets the disk in motion 
by whipping it with the tips of his fingers till 
the necessary speed is attained in its rotations. 
He now places a piece of clay upon the wheel 
and gives to it form in the usual manner, 
stopping to whip the stone whenever it is neces- 
sary that its speed should be re-quickened, and 
in this way he shapes his wares. Not unfre- 
quently the potter, after removing from the 
wheel the vessel which he has formed, distorts 
its shape, substituting quaintness of contour 
for a symmetrical form, and in the pottery dis- 
trict of Mino I found one man who was known 
under the cognomen of the funny man, as he 
invariably gave to his wares eccentricity of 
character. Few in Japan can afford to burn 
their own wares, hence -a number of potters 
congregate around a public kiln where their 
wares are fired at periodical intervals. In many 
cases, a potter only makes plain wares, when he 
sells his productions to artists, who not un- 
frequently reside at great distances from the 
potteries (nearly all the enamel blue ware is 

painted in Tokio on vessels made in Seto, about 
300 miles distant). In this case the artist 
usually keeps a stall, or little shop, and 
paints his wares, and attends to customers, as 
necessary. Such a man fires his own paintings 
in a kiln about 18 in. high, and 15 in. in diameter, 
the kiln being circular and having a domed top. 
Having painted a sufficient number of pieces 
the kiln is charged, and the small charcoal fire 
by which it is to be heated is lighted; but the 
potter not only lights the fire of his kiln, but he 
also lights his pipe, and this he recharges about 
every three minutes, for it is very small; he 
now sits, the very picture of happiness, till his 
wares are fired. In this way things are managed 
in Japan, and while there are potteries with 
more pretentiousness to be found they are of 
rare occurrence, and where auything approach- 
ing European ideas has been adopted, excellence 
of execution is replaced by slovenliness, and the 
desire for gain supplants love of the work. Yet 
there are factories in which numbers of house- 
hold vessels are made. 

I visited a town which was devoted to the 
production of curious scarves and fabrics; and 
formerly the productions of this district were of 
the highest merit and interest. Two pieces of 
white silk-crape are taken, each of which is 
about three yards in length and 12 in. in width 
(12 in. is the usual width of native cloths). 
These two pieces of fabric are placed together 
so that one is exactly over the other; thus 
placed we will regard them as forming one 
double fabric, and will forget that there are two 
thicknesses, for they are both treated as one, 
and the two are manipulated together, so as to 
effect a; saving of labour. A small piece of 
pointed stick, resembling acommon meat-skewer, 
and a quantity of waxed thread, are the requi- 


sites of the process. From below a small portion 
of the fabric is pressed upwards on the point of 
the skewer into the form of a little cone of, say, 
half an inch in height,—a cone which is kept in 
form by the waxed string being wrapped around 
it; the skewer is now withdrawn and removed 
about half an inch from this little tuft, when it 
is employed to raise a second cone, which in its 
turn is wrapped round by the waxed thread. 
This formation of little tufts is repeated till the 
entire fabric is covered with them, when it is 
ready for dyeing. Thus prepared, the fabric is 
taken to a dye-vat (a vat which in this case 
generally contains scarlet or pink colouring 
matter), and here it is dipped. The action of 
the dye is, at the sume time, to give colour to 
the cloth and to shrink it: hence, where the 
dye has come in contact with the crape a shrink- 
ing has taken place, thus permanent conical 
eminences are formed. The waxed thread is 
now removed, each little tuft being unwound, 
and not only has a curious fabric been formed, 
with a surface consisting of conical eminences, 
but also a fabric which is variegated in colour, 
for where the wax thread was in contact with 
the crape the dye could not act upon it; thus, by 
the one operation a fabric is produced both 
variegated and of a rich coarsely-granulated 
character. These scarves were, when single, 
worth about 11. sterling each. They were then 
such as any lady in the land might covet ; but 
to ourselves in part, and still more to the 
Americans, attaches the blame of bringing com- 
parative ruin to the town where they were 
made, and of destroying a lovely manufacture. 
“J will give you 18s. each for them.” “I will 
give you 15s.” “TI will give you 12s.,” and so 
on. This is what the consecutive foreign mer- 
chants said, till the last gave about 3d. Let me 
show you what this lovely manufacture has 
degenerated to; and these miserable fabrics 
are the best that can now be procured at the 
town where once only beautiful objects were 
made. 

We talk of the degeneracy of Japanese 
manufactures, but who is the cause of this 
sad falling off in the quality of their pro- 
ductions? And we wonder whether Japan 
can now produce what it did prior to the over- 
throw of Shogoon’s rule. I am happy to tell 
you that Japanese arts are not yet lost, and that 
Japanese love of the beautiful has not been 
stifled, for in all cases where I offered remune- 
rative prices I got the old thing with its beauties 
and strange merits. But as we are thus destroy- 
ing the beautiful arts of a people saturated with 
the refinements which spring only from an old 
civilisation, can we wonder at that dislike to the 
foreigner which permeates so much of Japanese 
society P I do not; and were I a Japanese I 
should hate the foreigner with a sincere and un- 
mitigated hatred. 

This process of tieing the cloth into knots is 
used as a means of placing a spot, or curious 
pattern on fabrics, not only in Japan, but also 
in India, and the silk pocket-handkerchiefs 
which were in common use by gentlemen about 
thirty years since were spotted in this way. 
Here is a specimen from India showing the 
nature of the process. 

While speaking of fabrics, let me try to 
describe to you various processes which I wit- 
nessed in one of the largest print-producing 
establishments in Japan; and what struck me 
as remarkable here was that most processes con- 
sisted in the combination of hand-work and of 
mechanical methods. First, Isaw blocks which 
worked in pairs: the one was simply a heavy 
piece of wood with a perfectly smooth surface, 
the other had the pattern which was to be placed 
on the cloth cut into it; thus the figured block 
had the pattern wrought in intaglio upon it. 
From the deeper portions of the intaglio figure 
holes were bored through the block to its outer 
surface, where they were enlarged into funnel- 
shaped tubes. In order that the fabric be 
figured, it is stretched over the plain block, 
which has its smooth side upwards. Upon this 
lower block the figured block is inverted, hence 
the fabric lies between the smooth surface of 
the plain block and the figured surface of the 
upper block. Pressure is now employed so as to 
bring the surfaces of the two blocks as near to 
each other as possible, and a dye is poured down 
the funnel-shaped holes and thus comes in con- 
tact with the fabric wherever the block is 
engraved. . When the fabric has become satu- 
rated with the dye the blocks, while still in close 
contact, are inverted, so that the surplus dye is 
poured off, and the fabric has received its 





pattern; for the pressure has been sufficient to 
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prevent the “running” of the dyes, and thus 
the disfigurement of the fabric. We, in our 
own calico-print works, employ a process similar 
to this. The next process was that of placinga 
pattern upon the cloth by simply stencilling the 
pattern instead of printing it, the stencil-plates 
being formed of paper rendered non-absorbent 
by oil or some similar body, probably by 
Japanese lacquer. But of this process there 
are two methods, for in certain cases the pattern 
is stencilled in the ordinary manner, a dye being 
used as we use paint ; in the other a “ resist” is 
stencilled on the cloth, and the entire fabric is 
afterwards immersed in the dye-vat, when it 
becomes dyed in every part save that which was 
protected by the “resist.” ‘ Resist” may be 
starch or gum, or any material that will cover 
up the surface of the cloth and prevent a dye- 
stuff from coming in contact with it. Another 
process consists in reversing the common opera- 
tion of stencilling; thus in ordinary cases if we 
wished to stencil a leaf in red upon a white 
ground, we should cut from a sheet of paper a 
leaf of the shape desired when we should have 
a hole in the paper from which we cut it, of the 
same shape as the leaf cut out. In this case, 
we should use the sheet of paper from which 
the leaf had been cut, and by dabbing our red 
colour through this hole should get a copy of 
the leaf in red. But the method to which I now 
wish to draw your attention consists in using 
the leaf-like bit of paper which has been cut 
from the sheet, and placing it on the cloth, and 
spreading over it, and that portion of the cloth 
which surrounds it, by the agency of a sort of 
trowel, a paste-like “resist.” This done, the 
leaf-shaped piece of paper is picked up from 
the fabric, together with that portion of the 
resist that covers it, by the agency of a point 
or pin, and thus the fabric is left exposed where 
the paper leaf was. As many leaves as are 
desired are placed over the fabric, and the whole 
is covered with resist; the various leaves are 
now picked out and removed, and upon the 
resist becoming dry, the fabric is immersed ina 
dye, when the exposed parts,—the leaves,— 
acquire a colour, say red. This operation being 
completed, the resist is removed from the cloth 
by the action of water, and we have red leaves 
on a white ground..... 

Shall we now visit the metal-workers, and see 
how they conduct their manufactures ? for what 
we shall here see is as remarkable as the means 
by which fabrics are figured. This kettle is 
characteristic of what is in general use in Japan. 
I sincerely wish that it was characteristic of the 
kettles in general use in England. It is an 
object of pleasant form which is covered with 
conical protrusions having a geometrical arrange- 
ment. While the eminences by which the 
heating surface is so ingeniously increased are 
very numerous, and while they are so accurately 
disposed upon the surface that we can scarcely 
detect the slightest displacement of any one dot, 
they are yet the result of hand-labour. A hollow 
mould which is to give form to the outer surface 
of the kettle is made of sand, but it is yet 
smooth, and has been shaped on a block of wood 
of the required form. The mould-maker now 
takes a small bar of iron, about 3 in. in length, 
with an end so formed as to represent exactly 
one of the eminences which he wishes to have 
on the side of the kettle. With this he makes 
depressions in the mould which has up to this 
time been smooth; and the positions of the 
depressions which he makes, and the degree of 
their depth (depressions which, when the pot 
is cast, will become eminences) he determines 
by eye, without the aid of any measurements 
whatever. It is not uncommon to find Japanese 
bronzes, and even iron pots, with flowers, or 
birds, or a dragon in almost full relief upon 
them. Thecasting of such objects by us would 
be accomplished by “ piece moulds,” and casting 
by piece moulds is always expensive ; but the 
Japanese will cast a chrysanthemum, with its 
numerous juxtaposed petals, as perfectly as a 
more simple ornament, and such a casting no 
piece-mould could enable us to produce. What- 
ever is to be cast is modelled in wax: if a 
flower is to protrude in almost full relief from 
the sides of a pot, it is first modelled in wax. 
It is then attached to a wooden block of simple 
form, such as would, if the wax flower were not 
attached to it, drop from the sand were it used 
for the formation of a mould. The model, con- 
sisting partly of wood and partly of wax, being 
ready is carefully brushed over with a pulp 
formed of savdy clay. When this is dry, a 


second coating is given of a pulp containing 
more sand, and perhaps a third and a fourth. 


When these are dry sand is piled up around the 
mass and pressed into the interstices between 
the parts, but these are already largely filled by 
the previous applications of semi-fluid matter. 
When sufficient sand has been pressed around 
the model to form a solid mould the mass is 
taken to a sort of kiln or muffle and is there ex- 
posed to a degree of heat sufficient to melt out 
all the wax, which first becomes absorbed by 
the sand, and then dissipated as gas from the 
mould. The wax of which I am speaking is not 
wax simply, but a mixture of wax and resin. 
The mould is now prepared, but I did not see the 
actual casting. One of the largest bronze manu- 
facturers in Tokio kindly offered to give up aday 
in order to show me the entire process, but I 
was, unfortunately, so cecupied, that I could not 
avail myself of his kindness. I was, however, 
told that the moulds were warmed before the 
casting was made, so that the metal might not 
be chilled while running along the smaller 
channels of the mould; and this I think very 
likely, but as all my information had to be 
gathered through interpreters great difficulties 
were experienced, for in some instances excel- 
lent interpreters do not happen to know the 
technical terms which belong to special trades 
and manufactures. 

I cannot close without making one remark, 
which is this,—that while the art processes of 
Japan are such as to render the production of 
quantity impossible, if excellence is to be 
attained, they yet secure the highest degree of 
art merit. I have watched the poor artisan 
labouring at his work with an earnestness and 
love such as I never beheld out of Japan, and 
the very features of the workmen testify to 
their happiness, and to the love with which 
they perform their painstaking labour. No 
thought of gain appears to enter their minds, 
and no touch is spared which wili make the 
work more lovely; this is how the beautiful 
works which we delight to look upon are pro- 
duced. They are works born of loving labour ; 
they are the children of happy contented men, 
who love their labour as they love their lives, and 
who, separated from the former, would part 
with the latter. How different are these from 
our workmen! The one supremely happy, the 
other always unhappy; for he who seeks to do 
the least work possible for the largest amount 
of gain can never know peace: the one perfectly 
contented with the simplest of fare, the other 
always craving after more while yet well fed. 
If our workmen could but see the dear old men 
of Japan engaged in their various handicrafts 
they could not fail to learn that happiness is not 
found in short hours and high pay, but in the 
love of our work. And this is the reward which 
these poor men receive—perfect happiness! 
The Japanese handicraftsman, owing to his hap- 
piness, content, and skill, have the friendship 
and patronage of the lords of the land (the 
Daimios), who will converse with them and 
receive them at their palaces, whilst no merely 
moneyed man—even the richest of merchants— 
has any status in Japanese society; but we 
must ever remember that through his virtues 
the workman has made himself worthy of the 
friendship of his lord, and a fitting companion 
for him. 

A discussion having ensued, 

Dr. Dresser, in reply, said with respect to the 
wages question, he had found it very difficult to 
get any information, though he had been espe- 
cially requested to inquire into it by Mr. 
Mounsey, the first secretary of the legation. 
A man made a piece of work and sold it for a 
certain sum, but as he might spend a week over 
one and five weeks over another, according as he 
felt inspired, it was very difficult to ascertain his 
average earnings. He could only say this, that 
Messrs. Londos had ordered a service of silver, 
consisting of teapot, sugar-basin, and milk-jug, 
which was to be made by the very best work- 
men, and their collective labour amounted to 
1,600 days, yet the retail price in London was 
only 3001. That was the only data he could 
give on the subject. It was quite true that one 
of the Cunard steamers was to be fitted with 
woodwork from Japan ; and, more curious still, 
it was found to pay to import bricks from Japan 
to England. The Japanese possessed no me- 
chanical advantage over us, rather the reverse ; 
but there couid be no doubt that labour was 
muchcheaper. With regard to the quantities, it 
did not matter whether you had a machine 
which made thousands of articles, or thousands 
of individuals who made one each. He had 
seen a large village—almost a town—entirely 





engaged in manufacturing umbrellas, and the 


entire country round was dotted with them, put 
out to dry, like mushrooms. Sometimes, again, 
you saw little forests of dolls’ heads. All these 
things were made in cottages, not in factories, 
They were all, however, common things. What 
he said was, that Japan could not produce quan- 
tities if excellence was to be achieved. Mr. 
Pare doubted whether Japan could produce 
work as good as formerly, but he was quite 
sure it could, though not in large quantities, 
Mr. Pare had not yet seen them, but it was only 
eight months since he left Japan, and it would 
be a year or two before the first piece would 
arrive. In twenty or thirty years there might 
be several. He perfectly concurred in the 
remarks of Mr. Wallis, who had had great expe. 
rience in these matters, for it was quite true 
that the Japanese workman did think through 
the material which he employed. 








THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


Srr,—I have no wish to express one word 
calculated to prolong the wretched strike now 
going on. I have, however, not the least hope 
of convincing any union leader or delegate by 
my arguments, or of shortening the contest one 
jot. This must wear out; for so long as 18s. 
per week can be paid to men on strike, I dare 
predict that it never willend. There will, how- 
ever, in the long run, be a sad weedy lot on the 
strike list,—men to whom 18s. per week is about 
as much as they are worth, and who would con- 
sequently strike to’ the end of their lives. I 
wonder the best men do not see this. A strike 
is of no benefit to good men, but an unmitigated 
evil, and sore tax. To strive to make all men 
equal may be compared to handicapping a living 
man with a dead one. Unionism seeks to 
equalise wages, and settle the amount to be paid 
per day. It seeks to limit the time a man shall 
labour within each twenty-four hours. It 
determines to limit apprentices. It absolutely 
forbids piece-work and over-time. It aims at 
making its laws and regulations general, and 
would fain emesh all labour in one huge net. 
Capital is to be nil; labour is to be lord of all. 
Able men have dreamed such dreams,—have 
striven to level mankind; but have ruinously 
failed. Liberty, equality, fraternity, have been 
the watchwords of a great nation, and a Govern- 
ment has run its course bearing this motto. 
Liberty was, however, found to be circumscribed 
within very narrow limits; equality was one man 
as good as another, ‘‘and better”; fraternity was 
interpreted to mean “ Do as I say, or take the 
consequences.” The guillotine was a great ally 
‘of fraternity, as it settled, at one stroke, all 
| differences in friendships and opinions. 

Our modern union presidents and delegates 
' cannot publicly, as in the French revolutionary 
time, chop heads off, but they aim at doing 
something nearly as bad; they will, if they can, 
prevent a man earning his living by his trade 
outside the circle of their dominion; and this, 
with their will, is to be effective, so far as the 
special trade is concerned. Nay, they will, also, 
if possible, go beyond one trade and sweep in 
the whole labouring population. At this moment 
there is throughout the manufacturing and com- 
mercial world a general foreboding of evil as to 
the effects anticipated from trade unionism. 
Capital shrinks from the ordeal of repeated 
trade- union contests, and must ultimately 
decline to enter the lists, as capital cannot con- 
sent to use similar weapons of offence to those 
resorted to by the worst members of trade- 
unions when on strike, who entice men by drink, 
and then, Lady Macbeth like, drug their victim’s 
cup: who prowl about the works they have 
refused to work at, to kidnap the timid, and, by 
threats, frighten them into leaving, and then at 
their lodges boast as to how many men they 
have sent away. A trade union registers its 
members, and if there is a strike pickets the 
work struck against, to prevent any man taking 
up the labour at that place which the union 
has put under its ban; but it also strives to 
prevent the man turned out from working at his 
trade in any other place, excepting under union 
regulations, and the weekly contribution from his 
wages is demanded to prolong the strike until 
the master makes an unconditional surrender. 
A master turns a man off, but he does not, 
as a rule, vindictively follow him from place to 
place to shut him out of other work, which 
unions do. 

It is this dreadful far-reaching tyranny 
which makes trade-unionism so abominable, 60 
to be repudiated; and, by the good and think- 
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ing men who are the victims, so dreaded. 
The men who are acting as presidents, secre- 
taries, and delegates are, for the most part, 
puffed up with their position. They have the 
gift of ready-speaking, and can spout fluently 
on the advantages to be derived from their 
union, but have no perception of the difference 
betwixt union for sensible and beneficial pur- 
poses, and ruinous unionism, which aims to 
make equal that which nature has made 
unequal, and strives, Procrustes like, to make 
all men fit the union standard beds. 

With respect to the Law Courts strike for 
limitation of hours and equality of pay, I will 
state why this is practically impossible: except- 
ing the worst blunderer and most incompetent 
man is to be the standard, Gothic masonry is the 
test of a good mason. Out of 100 ordinary 
masons there may not be 25 good and efficient 
Gothic workmen; and so much better is the 
good man than the blunderer, that he will do in 
one week—working similar hours and on similar 
work,—three times as much andthree times 
better than the blunderer. How, then, in fair- 
ness, either on behalf of himself or on behalf of 
the public, is a master to be dictated to and 
told that time and wages shall be equal ? Trade- 
union leaders must have imported this equality 
dictum, as it cannot be the true growth of 
intelligent working Englishmen. 

But what will inevitably be the upshot of 
successful Unionism? Diminution of trade in 
every possible way. Architects will leave 
moulded stonework out of their designs, or 
cement and terra-cotta will take the place of 
stone at half the cost. Machinery to work 
stone will be introduced, and the trade of a 
stonemason will become a thing of the past. 
Portland cement, at this moment, can be cast 
into any sort of moulded form, or into any plain 
ashlar form, which shall look as good as the 
best Portland stone, and be stronger, and wear 
longer. Portland and other similar cements 
are being so used, not only in England, but in 
Belgium, Holland, France, and Germany. If 
the Law Courts had to be again contracted for, 
it would be practicable to substitute cement or 
Ransome’s patent material for stone, and to do 
without stonemasons. Trade unions demand 
non-interference: they must be the supreme 
arbiters and masters. Men must work and 
earn as they dictate, and masters must obey; 
so that freedom must begin and end in the 
Lodge of the Union. There must be no outside 
interference against the secret laws, rules, and 
orders; but the law allows picketing. The law 
in this is most unfair. If freedom means any- 
thing, it should mean that if one man will not 
work, another may. At all events, it ought to 
mean this; and when a strike has cleared the 
men from any piece of work, the master onght 
to be free to bring in, without hindrance, other 
men, either from Germany, France, Italy, Japan, 
or China. A trade union cannot be allowed to 
have a monopoly of labour, as there ought to be 
free trade in labour as there is in corn, sugar, 
tea, and coffee. 

Let trade-union presidents, delegates, and 
members learn this very simple lesson. Z. 





Sir,—I notice that “A Master Mason” 
alludes, in your issue of the 2nd inst., to my 
query as to whether the strike has ended, seeing 
that by evidence given in court, it has just been 
stated on good authority that plenty of masons 
may readily be procured in London at prices 
varying from 4d. to 9d. an hour. And I notice, 
too, that he fails to answer that question; but 
instead gives to the world the fact that he has 
looked into the “London Directory,” — and 
looked in vain,—for my name. Hence he con- 
cludes I cannot know anything about the 
matter at issue. If he had looked for the names 
of Messrs. Bull & Sons, who are building the 
Law Courts, he would not have found theirs 
there either; and he ought surely to realise 
that people really po exist in the world although 
their names do not happen to appear in that 
Wonderful compilation of nomenclature,—the 

London Directory.” It is just possible that 
this deliberate closing of eyes to real facts 
may be productive one day of real difficulty and 
loss, _With the Jews Canaan was the world. 
Yet, in the end, that country was laid bare by 
the despised Gentiles. Rome, too, had its world ; 

ut the barbarous Goths came at length, and 
the strength of Rome was told as a tale of the 
past. And go, if London begins to think itself all 
the world, aday may come when it will find out 
its mistake, and realise bitterly that other places 





and other people can do, almost as well, all that 
she prides herself upon. 

I do not think any one could assert that 
the best masonry in England is to be found in 
London; and even if it be so, Bradford and 
Leeds, Manchester and Liverpool, as well as 
other towns I could mention, run her a very close 
race. Further than this, the finest workmen in 
London, it is well known, are not natives of the 
place, but are countrymen. A born Londoner, 
as a rule, is but a poor tool. It is the Yorkshire- 
man or the Scotsman who, having a good country 
training behind him, quickly picks up town ex- 
perience, and beats every one, after due resi- 
dence in London. I say this, perhaps, to my 
own disadvantage, seeing that I was born and 
bred in the metropolis myself; but it is, never- 
theless, a positive fact. 

I do not advocate a low rate of remuneration. 
It is known that I pay a higher rate of wages 
than any one in the city in which I reside, and 
the practical result is that I have the best men. 
But I do not bind myself to pay men, be they 
masons or carvers, joiners or labourers, just 
what they choose to ask, or all at one regulation 
price. Such a proceeding would be suicidal in 
the extreme, stifling effectually all efforts at 
advancement either on the part of those I em- 
ploy or myself; and further than this, I can 
say that out of fifty men, I do not think I have 
a dozen belonging to unions; whilst those who 
do are, with one or two exceptions, anything 
but the highest class men; yet, if it were pos- 
sible, many unions would equalise the wages. 
Here is an illustration:—A month or two ago a 
workman came into the office, and said he must 
have a farthing an hour more. I replied that I 
could not afford it: that I was already paying 
him a farthing an hour higher money than that 
set down by the Union, and I thought he ought 
to be satisfied. ‘‘ And so I am, sir,” he retorted, 
“T never was paid so much in my life before ; 
but the rest are getting more than I, and, you 
see, are making it hot for me, because I’m 
working under their money.” I promised to see 
into it on the following Saturday, and so I did, 
for my cashier gave each and sundry his “ back- 
day,” with the intimation, however, that they 
could start again at the union scale,—i.e., a 
halfpenny an hour less than they were previously 
having. The result was that the shop was 
empty for a week, and then filled again at the 
lower rate. 

Further than this, I cannot think of a single 
union man who has fought his way up in the 
world. I know of scores of others who, by hard 
work and application, ay, and by chasing too, have 
raised themselves to high positions ; but, 
although I have known upholders of unions go 
into business, their after-life does not seem to 
have been marked by any ultimate success. 
Personally, I have gone through the stages of 
street errand-boy, apprentice, journeyman, fore- 
man, and employer without union assistance, or 
other help; and am thankful that, whilst my 
grey hairs are few and far bet ween, I am able to 
feel myself, in a pecuniary sense, quite indepen- 
dent of my business. And yet, I remember 
vividly, many years ago, threatening to throw 
a fellow-workman off a scaffold in the Strand, 
W.C.,—and I would have thrown him off, too, 
had he persisted !—for abusing me, with all the 
uncouth eloquence of a vile tongue, because I 
was working at a less rate of wages than him- 
self. My mother taught me that a nimble six- 
pence was better than a slow shilling; and I 
have not yet learned to look with disrespect 
upon the admonitions of the dear old lady. 

It is not the most money that brings the most 
happiness. I happen tobe a member of several 
public boards and a governor of many charitable 
institutions, and I see thereby much misery and 
poverty. Ido not believe so much of this pro- 
ceeds from drunkenness as many would have us 
believe. I consider that improvidence has quite 
as much to answer for as hard drinking. Look 
at the Sheffield district just now: nowhere were 
wages higher, nor have unions been anywhere 
stronger than in that city of soot. There lived 
Broadheads and other gentlemen who did notatall 
mind blowing an unfortunate up with half a 
barrel of powder (and his wife and children too) 
if he would not conform to the rules laid down 
by the union. There, to-day, and God only 
knows for how long to come, the people are 
starving; whole districts are entirely destitute ; 
whole streets with every breadwinner therein 
standing gaunt and hungry, watching his family 
die by inches. And why? Simply because 
labour has gone up and trade has gone down. 
Cheaper markets have been found, and the 





huge factories, teeming with industrial human 
life a dozen years ago, are now still and for- 
saken. Short time came, then three days 
a week, then one; then they were shut up alto- 
gether, with no hope, no prospect held out of 
restming work. What are the unions doing 
for these people now? What, indeed! Why, 
if it were not for those who never belonged to 
unions, and who are charitably doing their best 
by helping them to tide over this terrible time, 
they would die of starvation in this Christian 
iand,—ay, by the hundred. 
Harry Hews. 








RAILWAY “ FOGGING.” 


Or much that is seen and known in connexion 
with railway working, a good deal is freely 
censured, but much more is unseen, unknown, 
and unappreciated. It would be worse than 
absurd to charge railway directors and 
managers with complicity in the production of 
“London particular” fogs, but some people 
consider it reasonable to exercise the privilege 
of grumbling on account of delays or accidents 
caused by the obscuration of the atmosphere. 
In dense fogs railway managers and servants, 
in striving to carry their passengers safely and 
quickly, have to sustain responsibilities, and to 
incur loss, risks, and danger that do not attach 
to those concerned in any other species of loco- 
motion. On such a day as we had not long ago 
the passenger-boats on the river ceased plying, 
as a matter of course, and without notice to the 
public. A clear starlight night should be fol- 
lowed in the ordinary course of nature by a 
dawn, but morning does not always chase away 
the darkness of the night; it is sometimes suc- 
ceeded by a dense gloom as dark as Erebus, 
more dangerous to street traffic than the black- 
ness of midnight. Omnibuses and cabs pierce the 
fog in the best way they can, and foot pas- 
sengers avoid as best they may the perils of the 
streets, and of being crushed by hoofs or wheels. 
Little or nothing is possible, perhaps, in the way 
of preventives of street accidents in fogs, and 
little or nothing is attempted. 

It is interesting to know something of the extra- 
ordinary resources of the railway companies that 
conduct heavy suburban traffics, under sudden 
emergencies, amongst others the occurrence of a 
dense fog. One possible expedient they never 
adopt: to telegraph down the line, “ Because of 
the fog the Blank Company’s trains will not run 
till further notice.”” What consternation, incon- 
venience, and dislocation of business such an 
announcement wouid cause; what objurgations 
it would evoke! Residential and other business 
passengers cannot brook delay, from fog or any 
other cause; and the companies, under all cir- 
cumstances, do their best to carrythem quickly 
and safely. The morning traffic of most of the 
lines with London termini is known to be enor- 
mous. It iscomputed that between eight and 
ten o'clock every morning 10,000 passengers 
arrive at, or pass, London Bridge Station,—an 
amount of traffic that could not possibly be 
carried on by any other known mode of convey- 
ance than railway trains. Under any circum- 
stunces the safe conduct of such a traffic requires 
the most carefully elaborated arrangements, as 
regards signalling and otherwise; and a state of 
the atmosphere that leaves the signals visible 
seems to be almost indispensable. A dense fog 
renders the ordinary elaborate system of visible 
distant and other signals practically useless. 
Direction by sight thus failing, the drivers of 
trains have to be guided by sound, and this sub- 
stitute for the invisible semaphore arms is 
applied by fog-men and fog-signals. Concerning 
each a few particulars are subjoined. 

The South-Eastern Company is more exten- 
sively concerned with “ fogging,’ probably, in 
proportion to mileage, especially in the London 
district, than any other. The London stations 
of the company may be taken as illustrating 
the working of the system. The fogmen take 
their instructions from the station-masters and 
permanent way inspectors. At London Bridge 
the station-master has 27 fogmen under his 
orders; at Cannon-street station there are 21 
men employed as fog-signal men; at Waterloo 
Junction, 12; and at Charing-cross Station, 6 
men,—total, 66. In addition to these, there are 
43 men stationed on the London Viaduct; at 
Spa-road and New-cross Stations, and on the 
Bricklayers’ Arms line, or 109 men employed in 
fog-signalling upon lines not more than four 
miles apart between extreme points. These 
men, in the London district, consist partly of 
platelayers and partly of men told off for the 
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duty from the station staffs. Throughout the 
country districts the fogmen are platelayers. 
Special regulations are printed for the direction 
of the men, who are posted in particular posi- 
tions, each of which, and the man attached to 
it, is indicated by its own progressive number, 
the particular locality of the post, and the lines 
that the signalman has towatch. The men are 
required to keep as near to their respective lines, 
and to one position, as possible, so that drivers 
may know where to look for them, and not mis- 
take their signals. The men in the signal cabins 
continue at work as usual during the densest 
fog, pulling their levers, raising and lowering 
semaphore arms, opening and closing points, 
although they cannot see an object a few yards 
distant from their box. They are directed in 
their movements by the elegant miniature sema- 
phore signals in their cabin that have electrical 
communication with the signal stations on 
each side, and advise from time to time 
whether there is a train on a particular 
section of a line, or that it is ‘line clear,” thus 
enabling the ordinary signal-man, with the help 
of the fog-men outside, to continue to work 
during the fog upon the “block system.” The 
signals displayed by the men correspond with 
those of the distant and other signals; they (the 
men) are really auxiliaries for the station, junc- 
tion, and distant signals next to which they are 
posted. Whenever the distant or other signal is 
at “danger,” the man who is working with such 
signal places two fog-signals on the rail, and 
exhibits a “ danger” hand signal, until the ordi- 
nary signal is changed to “clear.” When the 
fog is very dense the men are required to pro- 
ceed to their posts at once, at six a.m., without 
waiting to be sent for. An unsatisfactory con- 
dition, subject to which they discharge their 
perilous duty, is that they must continue at 
such duty until they receive notice from their 
gangers that they are no longer required. They 
are expressly forbidden to leave until such 
notice has been given by their respective 
gangers. It is of vital importance that the 
posts should be occupied, but not by men taxed 
beyond the powers of human endurance. That 
the duty is dangerous may be readily believed 
when it is considered that the men work so 
much in the dark, with sound muffled, as well 
as the air darkened by the fog, with much to 
bewilder them, and little space in which to 
move. The man’s post is usually in what is 
called the “ six-feet way,’ in some places only 
about 4 ft. clear between the pairs of rails. The 
wide overhanging carriages introduced some 
time since, that carry five passengers on each 
seat in second and third class carriages, instead 
of four as formerly, and four instead of three 
first-class, have reduced the clear space between 
trains meeting each other to about 2 ft., and in 
some instances the fog-man has to lie down in 
the six-feet way while the trains pass. Unhap- 
pily fatal accidents to fog-signal men can 
scarcely be considered rare occurrences: a 
single engine has been known to kill three men 
stationed near each other within a few seconds. 
Last year, out of 108 fatal accidents to railway 
servants, sixty-five were ‘“ run over and killed,” 
a considerable portion of them fog-men, pro- 
bably. This occupation is not in favour among 
those concerned; some men, indeed, refuse em- 
ployment if “ fogging ” is to be a condition of its 
acceptance. During the prevalence of a fog, all 
the signals at stations, junctions, &c., are kept 
lighted, and all passenger and empty trains are 
required to carry lighted head and tail lamps. 
The fog-signal men are all equipped with the 
necessary hand-signals and fog-signals. 

The exploding siguals, little seen although 
often heard on and near railways in and about 
London, during foggy weather, are round cases 
of thin sheet iron, with flat bottoms and convex 
tops. They are 2 in. in diameter, and } in. 
thick. They have straps of thin lead attached 
that are bent round the edge of the rail to keep 
the signal in position. It is charged with 
detonating powder, and two percussion caps, 
that explode when the wheel of the locomotive 
passes over it, and ignite the charge. They cost 
14s. 6d. per gross, or about 1ljd. each. One 
company that uses a large quantity has always 
a stock of 50,000 in store at the beginning of 
the winter season ; but this is only a part of the 
consumption, twenty gross at a time is often 
served out to a single station-master. The mode 


of distribution is by requisition to the store- 
keeper from station-masters, who, in turn, 
distribute them to the men, by whom they are 
carried in haversacks provided for the purpose. 

The South-Eastern Company exhibit some 








other marvels of railway travelling. They 
bring trains into London Bridge Station from 
the North Kent and main lines at an average of 
about two minutes during certain hours of the 
day, all these trains coming in upon a single line 
of rails. At Cannon-street Station 150 trains 
and engines run in and out in the two busiest 
hours of the morning, and as many during two 
hours in the afternoon. That is seventy-five in 
the hour, or one in forty-eight seconds, on an 
average. The conduct, with safety and celerity, 
of such a crowded and complex traffic as that 
over Cannon-street viaduct, is conclusive evidence 
of the forethought and skill of those who 
organised it, and of the care, vigilance, and 
ability of those by whom it is conducted, whether 
in fine weather or in fog. 








PROJECTIONS. 


RIGHT TO REPLACE OLD ERECTIONS BEYOND THE 
GENERAL LINE OF BUILDINGS. 


Tue case of the Holborn Board of Works v. 
Edwards was decided by Mr. Barstow, at 
Clerkenwell, on Friday, the 1st inst. 

The erection in question was on the north side 
of an old building, which stood at the south-west 
corner of Great Ormond-yard, near Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. Its length was about 28 ft. 
from east to west, and the amount of projection 
from the general line about 5ft.6in. Fore- 
courts, also 5 ft. 6 in., built over in parts, exist 
to the eastward of the projection. The north 
front was inclosed on the ground story with 
coach-house doors. A staircase at the west end 
led to a landing; and entered from this landing 
was a w.-c., also a sink, &c. The whole was 
covered with tiles (total height from ground 
about 18 ft.). The inclosure of the one-pair 
story was mainly in woodwork. 

The whole building, including the projecting 
portions, was pulled down in September, 1877, 
carefully-measured drawings by Messrs. J. & 
8. F. Clarkson, the architects. and surveyors, 
being previously made. The re-erection was 
commenced immediately after the demolition, 
and the projecting portions were inclosed by 
brick walls similarly to the rest of the building. 
Objection being made by the Holborn Board in 
November, the work to the projection was not 
further advanced ; but the rest of the building 
was carried up, and is now roofed in. Thecom- 
plaint was made under the 75th section of the 
Metropolis Local Management Amendment Act, 
1862 (25 & 26 Vict., cap. 120), “before a Justice 
of the Peace for an order in writing, directing 
the demolition of such building or erection,” 
the work already executed on the projection 
“being beyond the general line of buildings 
in the row of houses in which the same is 
situate,” &c. 

For the plaintiffs it was contended that the 
old projection had been taken away, and that, 
not having been a building, it could not be re- 
placed. The general line of buildings had been 
decided (December 20th, 1877) by the Super- 
intending Architect to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to be the line of the main buildings, from 
which the erection in question was a projection. 

For the defendant it was contended,—(1) that 
the projecting portion was an integral part of 
the building adjoining it ; the existence of water- 
closet, sink, staircase, &c., albeit in a structure 
mainly of wood, and the considerable total size 
of the structures (28 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 
high), proving this; (2) that Clause 75 deals 
with the case of buildings on ground not built 
upon before; and that Clause 74 deals with 
ancient projections; that the right to build 
again over land previously built over, can only 
be interfered with when the powers of the 
seventy-fourth section are put in force and com- 
pensation made. The Holborn Board manifest- 
ing no intention to urge the demolition with 
compensation, under the seventy-fourth section, 
Messrs. Clarkson wrote to the Superintending 
Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and received the following reply :— 

December 22nd, 1877, 

‘AS youare aware, application was made to me by the 
Holborn District Board, under the 75th section of the 
Metropolis Management Amendment Act, ’62, to decide 
the general line of buildings in Great Ormond-yard ; but 
no applica'ion has been made to the Metropolitan Board 
to putin force the power conferred by the 74th section of 
that Act with respect to the projection at No. 10. Anim- 
provement of a strictly local character would be effected 
by the removal of the projection at No. 10, and in such 
cases it is the practice of the Board to entertain proposals 
when made by Local Boards only. On these occasions the 
question of the payment of the expense is settled by 
arrangement between thetwo Boards,” 


Mr, Barstow decided that the erection was an 





ancient building, and could be replaced; and 
made an order for costs against the Holborn 
Board. 

The decision of the Lords Justices in the 
Westminster Board of Works v. Lord Auckland 
was followed in this case, though not precisely 
on all fours with it; there does not appear to 
have been any intention to raise the Great 
Ormond-yard structure higher than it was pre. 
viously to the pulling down. The proper in. 
terpretation of the seventy-fourth and seventy. 
fifth sections of the Act may be considered to 
be :— 

(1.) The seventy-fourth section, in cases 
where the Metropolitan Board of Works is of 
opinion that a projection beyond the general 
line should not be replaced, gives powers to 
that Board to require the owner to set back to 
the general line, and to pay him compensation 
for any damage and expenses which he may 
sustain or incur. If the Metropolitan Board 
does not put these powers into action an ancient 
projection may be replaced without consent 
being asked. 

(2.) The seventy-fifth section applies to the 
fresh projections beyond the general line of 
frontage,—applying thus largely to land which 
has not been previously built over at all,—also, 
in other cases, where a projection is desired 
beyend the general line, which (projection) has 
not existed before. In these cases, having no 
previously-acquired rights, the building owner 
is to take the initiative, and obtain the consent 
in writing of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
before he can lawfully erect any proposed pro- 
jection. 








THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY’S NEW SLEEPING. 
CARRIAGES. 


THe Great Western Railway Company’s 
manager of the carriage department at Swindon 
has just invented a new description of sleeping. 
carriage, several of which have been built at the 
Swindon works, and within the last week or two 
one has been put upon the night mail between 
London and Penzance, with another for the 
corresponding return train from Penzance to 
London. The carriage has a distinctiveness as 
compared with the sleeping-carriages on the 
London and North-Western and other lines. 
Each carriage is divided into two compartments, 
the larger of the two being arranged for gentle- 
men. It is very lofty, spacious, and well venti- 
lated. This portion of the carriage contains 
seven seats, the interior being elegantly fitted 
up. The seats are lined and backed with 
morocco, and all the furniture is of walnut, with 
gilded mouldings and elaborate ornamentation. 
A peculiar feature of the invention is that by 
merely lifting a brass handle above the head the 
back of the seat falls, revealing a soft spring 
bed, having a canopy in white satin rep. The 
ample area of the interior is shown by the fact 
that when all the seven beds are exposed, and 
ready for sleeping upon, there is still space left 
for walking about. The windows of the carriage 
are exceptionally large, and fitted with green 
satin curtains. The compartment contains a 
lavatory and other domestic conveniences. In 
the roof there is an entirely new kind of venti- 
lating apparatus, and a speciality of the inven- 
tion is that when the occupants of the several 
beds have retired to rest the light can at once be 
covered over without being extinguished. The 
ladies’ compartment is similarly fitted up in 
every respect, the only difference being that 
there are but four beds. The compartments are 
handsomely furnished with Brussels carpets, 
tables, and chairs, and resemble small and com- 
pact drawing-rooms. It is to be hoped draughts 
from the windows are provided against. We 
can remember a night of misery once passed in 
a sleeping-car between King’s-cross and Scot- 


land. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


S1r,—Is it, I would venture to inquire, abso- 
lately necessary that the pure supply from the 
fountains above should be scattered over hill 
and vale, be corrupted through ditch and strata, 
and gathered into streams before it is drawn off 
to quench human thirst? Could it not be col- 
lected fresh from heaven, and stored for our use ? 
I, myself, could conceive means by which the 
return of the outpour of grossness might be 
prevented, and by which a supply of pure water 
might be secured without seeking it 100 miles 
from home. MetIs. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A CANOE LAKE AT 
RYDE. 


Tur Town Council of Ryde, Isle of Wight, are 
about to construct a shallow lake for canoeing 
and juvenile paddling. The lake is to be con- 
structed on the shore in front of the town, and 
will be about seven acres in extent. This area 
on the shore will be inclosed by a dwarf wall, 
about 18 in. in height, which will provide a large 
space of shallow water for canoeing and 
paddling. The wall will be several feet in 
width, so as to form a promenade round the 
lake, the inner wall being several yards from the 
sea-wall, and between the two walls there will 
be a long sloping artificial beach, from the centre 
of which there will be flights of steps leading to 
a fine parade which has just been constructed 
the entire length of the sea-wall. The inclosed 
land behind this parade is now being orna- 
mentally laid out with trees and shrubs. In 
addition to this improvement, the Corporation 
contemplate making sea-side drives in the 
neighbourhood, of some miles in length. The 
lake about to be formed would have been made 
some time since, but the Admiralty and the 
Board of Trade would not permit it. These 
bodies have, however, now waived their objec- 
tions, and the works are to be carried out at 
once. 








THE TIMBER TRADE. 


Messrs. Cortart, Suiru, & Co., in their annual 
“Wood Circular,” just now issued, from Liver- 
pool, say: “The favourable anticipations which 
were generally entertained at this time last 
year as to the prospects of general business for 
1877 have unfortunately not been realised, for 
the past year has been characterised by greater 
depression in some of the leading branches of 
trade than has probably ever been known before. 
This is to be attributed in a great measure to 
the suspense consequent on the outbreak of war 
in the East in the spring, and the probabilityjof 
this country being drawn into the conflict, which 
undoubtedly had the effect of paralysing enter- 
prise, and postponing the much-needed improve- 
ment which appeared to have set in at the close 
of 1876, and until the present uneasiness as to 
the issue of the Eastern question passes away, 
there is little hope of a return to any real pros- 
perity. 

Amid the general depression which has been 
experienced in most other trades, the continued 
growth of the wood trade, year by year, is 
remarkable, the business of 1877 having ex- 
ceeded even that of the preyious year, which 
was the largest on record. The extraordinary 
demand for wood, which has been so favourable 
a feature in the trade for some years, still con- 
tinues unabated, and the consumption for the 
past year (notwithstanding the occurrence of 
strikes among the building operatives in this 
district, which seriously interfered with it) 
shows a considerable increase over the very 
large consumption of 1876; but, unfortunately, 
the total imports have far exceeded even this 
large consumption, and these excessive supplies, 
which were principally sent forward by shippers 
on consignment, have left unusually large stocks 
on hand, especially of the lower qualities. 

During the first portion of the year the Bank 
rate continued at the low rate of 2 per cent., 
but in May, in consequence of a drain of bullion, 
the minimum was advanced to 8 per cent., and 
afterwards to 5 per cent. in October, since which 
it has again returned to 2 per cent. The value 
of money on the whole, however, has been very 
moderate, the average for the year having been 
only about 2% per cent. This has undoubtedly 
been advantageous to the trade, as it has enabled 
importers to hold their very large stocks on easy 
terms, 

The tonnage employed in the trade during the 
past year amounted to 603,747 tons, as com- 
pared with 594,465 tons in 1876, and the con- 
tinual expansion of the wood trade of this port, 
year by year, unaccompanied, as it is, by 
increased facilities for working it, has again 
added considerably to the difficulties of im- 
porters, who, in many instances, as in previous 
years, have been compelled to submit to forced 
sales at great loss, or have had to pay heavy 
penalty rents, solely from the want of adequate 
quay space to handle the cargoes when landed, 
all of which add considerably to the cost, and 
place uaporters here at great disadvantage as 
tert e with those of other ports, which are 

ter favoured in thig respect, This demand 


the serious and prompt attention of the Dock 
Board, as Garston, Fleetwood, Glasson Dock, and 
Barrow are all offering very tempting terms to 
induce business, which must have the effect of 
drawing away some portion of the trade of this 
po: Eve 








A NEW WINDOW-FASTENER. 


S1r,—There is a want of a simple and self- 
acting window-fastener, especially for the pur- 
pose of keeping the lower sash locked down 
while the upper one is free. The old-fashioned 
fall-catch, like the one sketched here, does it, 

: when placed as usual above 
the meeting-rails, but it is 
too high to reach without 
getting on a chair, unless the 
windows are low, and con- 
sequently it is generally kept 
Z thrown back and out of gear, 
to save trouble; and besides 
that, it is easy to open it by 
a wire from outside if the 
upper sash is pulled down a 
little. The following simple 
modification of it puts it out 
of all reach from outside, 
and yet quite handy inside, 
and it cannot be out of gear 
when the sash is down. 

A B is the front of one 
upright sash-har at any con- 
venient height. At A there 
is a notch protected with iron 
below it, or a notch in a 
plate of iron. Ca is the 
common fall-catch, down in 
the notch A, and obviously 
preventing the window from 
being raised. C B is the 
catch lifted up when you 
want to raise the window, 
and then its back, a, lies in 
an upper notch B, of the 
shape shown in the sketch, 
the weight being properly adjusted. As soon as 
you raise the sash the catch will be thrown out of 
the notch B, and fall ready to enter A whenever 
the sashcomes down again. The same object may 
be effected, only not so neatly, and requiring more 
depth in the side bead, by a single projecting 
piece at A, instead of the two notches. I have 
only to add that it answers perfectly, and effects 
some of the objects as the window-fastener de- 
scribed in my Book on Building more simply, 
though not all of them. Eps. BEcKETT. 











MASONS’ MARKS IN ITALY. 


Sir,—I recently paid a visit to Solmona,— 
the ancient Sulmo,—Ovid’s birthplace. The 
present attractions of the town are its position 
and Gothic remains. At the end of the principal 
street is a picturesque fountain, supplied by a 
Gothic aqueduct. For a space of about fifty 
yards before arriving at the fountain the aque- 
duct is clear of buildings. I carefully examined 
the stones, and I found those upon one side and 
at the top, forming the specus, which is open, 
were all marked thus :— 


wit Oe 
oh La. Le 


These were all the marks I could find on the 
piece of the aqueduct exposed to view and clear 
of the houses. They were many times repeated. 
They are on the side farthest from the street, 
that side having no marks. The fountain has 
an inscription and date, 1474, and this is pro- 
bably the date of the aqueduct. 

This may be of interest to your readers. 

Rome. 8. Russert Forses, 











BAD BUILDING. 


Sir,—Let us be fair and just, and say at once 
to the ground landlords,—If you will exact such 
hard terms from needy men, simply to cover 
your ground, accept the responsibility, and 
Veeneeeemens your co-partnership with the 

SPECULATING BUILDER, 





POWERS OF URBAN SANITARY 
AUTHORITIES. 


BAKER UV. MAYOR AND CORPORATION 
OF PORTSMOUTH. 


TuIs case came before Lords Justices Bram- 
well, Brett, and Cotton, in the Court of Appeal 
at Westminster, a few days ago. It was an 
appeal by the plaintiff from a judgment on 
demurrer of Barons Pollock and Huddleston. 


Mr. Kingdon, Q.C., appeared for the appellant, who 
he said, was a builder carrying on business at Portsmouth. 
The statement of claim alleged that he was also the 
occupier of Jand within the borough on which he 
had constructed a bad road and had built sixteen houses, 
The defendants were the Urban Sanitary ve aod 
had made bye-laws, and the p‘aintiff admitted that he had 
failed to deposit plans of his new buildings which were 
intended to be erected upon the land, as he ought to have 
done, in pursuance of the bye laws. The plaintiff pro- 
ceeded to build houses, and had finished tweive out of 
sixteen houses before any interference on the part of the 
defendants, Then, on the 22nd of November, the defend. 
ants charged the plaintiff with having built the houses 
without having first depos'ted the plans in accor ‘ance 
with the bye-laws. The plaintiff was accordingly ordered 
to paya fine. On the 9th of December, 1875, defendants 
sent a number of workmen, who, by their orders 
pulled down twelve of the houses, eight of which had 
been roofed in, and in doing so, as the plaintiff alleged, 
used so much violence that the m-terials were rendered 
almost valueless. It was mentioned in the ( ourt below 
that the jury at the trial found the value of the houses to 
be 50¢2., and that an excess of violence was used, resulting 
in the destruction of materials worth 182 In their state- 
ment of defence, the Corporation said that by their third 
bye-law it was provided that no building should be erected 
on the side of any street until such street had been con- 
structed to the approval of the Urban Sanitary Authority, 
They justified pulling down on the ground that the build- 
ings were erected before a street between two rows of 
houses had been constructed to the approval of the Sar- 
veyor of the Local Board. They further justified them. 
selves by saying that plaintiff did not dep sit plans, and 
therefore they said that under the thirty-seventh bye law 
they could not only fine the plaintiff fur not having given 
notice, but further, having given him time to show cause 
against it, could proceed to pull down the houses. He 
demurred to that defence, and raised very substantial 
questions as to the validity of the bye-laws, There was 
not the least pretension in the present case that the houses 
were otherwise than properly built. Ul imately,— 

Lord Justice Bramweil said he thonght the judgment of 
the Court below must be affirmed. There was no doubt 
very great power was given to Local Boards. Probably 
it was given on the ground that it was well to have a 
giant’s strength, and that it was certain they would not 
use it like a giant, tyrannousy. Mis lordship thought, 
therefore; that the Court ought to construe these Acts of 
Parliament without regard to the consid: rations suggested 
to them by the appellant, There must be a great discre- 
tionary power vested in the Local Boards. As to the first 
sub-section of the 34th clause of the Public Health Act, 
1843, with respect to the *‘ width, level, and constraction 
of new streeis and the sewerage thereof,” the word 
‘* street”? meant the way between the buildings and the 
buildings themselves. He had come to this conclusion be- 
cause it was @ possible meaning of the words, and because, 
looking to the Act of Parliament, it seemed a right 
meaning to give it. Perhaps the strongest reason for so 
reading the clause was that, except that power, there wad 
none to regulate new buildings in new streets. For these 
and other reasons his lordship was of opinion that sub- 
sectiun 1 referred to buildings as well as to the foot and 
carriage Ways, That being so, the defendants had a r ght 
to say that until a street had been approved by ‘hem as 
a foot and carriage way vo buildings should be constructed 
at the side, Therefore the defendants were in the right 
in making a bye-luw which would be enough to justify 
them in what they bad done. 

Lord Jasiices Brett aad Cotton concurred, and the 
appeal was therefore dismissed, 








BUILDINGS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


S1r,—Additional safeguards are necessary, 
and I venture, after much experience, to say 
that for houses, walls should not in any case be 
permitted less than 13 in. thick,—certainly all 
the quoins and angles, and half of the whole 
wall. 

Three stories in 9-in. work is not safe as 
allowed by the Buildings Act,—especially unde- 
sirable, as attempts to get first-class workman. 
ship will always be abortive. A SURVEYOR, 








THE MEASURING-TAPE. 


S1r,—Referring to the paragraph in your last 
impression on “ Stanley’s Fluid Colours,” I wish 
that gentleman would again “essay another 
effort’ for us, and produce a serviceable tape. 
One that would not stretch or contract, could 
be used in wet weather, and, unlike all the steel 
tapes that I have known, would not readily 
break, or amputate your fingers and otherwise 
lacerate your person by its knife-like qualities, 
would be welcomed by many. 

An ARCHITECT. 








CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. 


S1r,— Will you allow me, through your valuable columfs, 
to suggest that a competent committee be formed, and that 
they should :nvite sketches of suggestions of sites for 
Cleopatra’s Needle, to be accompanied with not less than 
two views of each site, to be sent in with motto and sealed 
envelope as usual, I cannot help thinking that this 
would be the most practical way of disposing of what has 





become a somewhat yexed question, N, Wz, 
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—_—_——— 
OPEN SOIL-PIPES. 


Sir,—Soil-pipes become more or less coated 
with organic matters, which flushes of water do 
not entirely remove. Hence, effluvium is con- 
stantJy engendered within the pipes. Where a 
soil-pipe is open to the air at bottom and top, 
an upward current flows through it which con- 
veys the effluvium out at the top. Where a 
branch-pipe is carried from the soil-pipe to an 
untrapped closet or sink, part of the efluvium 
current travelling up the soil-pipe turns up the 
branch-pipe and passes through the closet or 
sink into the house every time the valve or 
stopper is opened. I have tested this in various 
ways many times, always with the same result. 
Now if, as is strongly argued, disease germs 
are at times present in the effluvium, the in- 
habitants who happen to inhale the effluvium 
run the risk of being poisoned thereby. Soil- 
pipes, therefore, should always be open to the 
air at bottom and top, so as to allow a free 
current of air to pass upwards through them, 
and ventilated syphon-traps should always be 
put directly under the closets and sinks, so as 
to prevent the effluvium engendered in the soil- 
pipe from being drawn through them into the 
house. This is the result of my more than thirty 
years’ experience as a sanitary engineer. 

Joun PuHILLIPs. 





S1r,—Having read the many valuable articles 
upon this subject, by Mr. Norman Shaw and 
many other correspondents, I thought it would 
not be out of place to give you my opinion and 
experience as a practical engineer upon this im- 
portant question. 

Open soil-pipes are the right thing, there can 
be no question, if properly fixed, whether fixed 
with traps or without. I say, with or without, 
for I fail to see how the trap, if properly fixed 
and ventilated, can become a generator of foul 
gases, and there can be no doubt but that a trap 
will prevent the air blowing through the soil- 
pipe when the closet is in action, and the com- 
munication established between the house and 
the outside air. 

In my opinion, the main soil-pipe should be 
carried up inside the house instead of outside, to 
prevent freezing, and to encourage better venti- 
lation: the inside of the house being much 
warmer than outside, the air in the soil-pipe 
becomes heated and somewhat lighter, and 
gradually rises to the highest point, at the same 
time drawing a fresh supply from the various 
openings which communicate with the outside 
air. 

In this case the branch from the closet is 


Mr. Arthur Billing’s plan may be a very good 
one, or it may not, but as it has no points of 
resemblance to mine, I need not occupy your 
space by going into its merits. The essence of 
my plan consists in having ventilating openings 
at the level of the ground, and at one or more 
points in the height of the soil-pip, thus cutting 
it into short sections and never carrying it up 
above parapets or to the roof. Mr. Billing says: 
“do not have openings to ventilate the soil 
pipes either at the ground level or half way up 
the wall of the house.” He also carries the 
soil pipe “well up above all windows and top 
of the parapets of the house,” and has an ex- 
hausting cowl placed upon the top; it isevident 
that the two systems are perfectly different, I 
may almost say antagonistic. 

I think I may say that Mr. H. Saxon Snell 
approves, but has doubts; his doubts, however, 
[am glad to see, are not very strong, as he 
says, “I certainly will make the experiment.” 
[ sincerely hope he will do so, and as soon as 
possible. We shall all look forward to his 
report, though I fear we must wait some years 
for it, as, of course, he will give it a fair trial. 
His doubt seems to arise from a feeling that in 
a short time a foul coating will be formed on 
the inside of the pipe, akin to that which is 
found on the inside of the drain-pipe from a 
scullery or housemaid’s sink; but he must 
excuse me for saying that between the two 
there is no sort of analogy. The contents of 
the vessels enaptied into the sink are generally 
composed of greasy and frequently hot water, 
with soap and all sorts of refuse from washing 
up. This trickles slowly away through the bell 
trap or the perforated brass grating which our 
friend the plumber always considerately inserts 
at the top of the pipe and just under the plug. 
This little sinking into which the plug drops is 
always filled with a sort of pulp, which the 
houvemaid from time to time digs out with her 
fingers or a bit of stick. Such a thivg as a 
strong flash does not exist in any sink I have 
ever seen, though I can see no reason why it 
should not. In the case of the soil-pipe, a small 
quantity of feecal matter is contained in a large 
quantity of clean water, and the whole leaves 
the pan with a strong and very rapid rush. In 
our own house the housemaid’s sink has often 
an unpleasant smell, and the scullery has the 
usual unmistakable sinky flavour about it, 
though both are disconnected from all soil-pipes 
and drains. The deposit of which Mr. Snell 
speaks has, I have no doubt, been formed in 
both these pipes, and it emits the “ faint 
odour,” but I am sure that no such coating 
exists in the soil-pipe, which has been in use 
exactly the same length of time; and this, I 





branched into the upright soil-pipe with as much 


branch from the other side somewhat higher up, 
and carrying it through to the outside face of 
the wall; this opening can be masked for appear- 
ance sake with an ornamental air-brick, allowing | 
plenty of fresh air to make its way through to | 
the main pipe, but at the same time stopping 
foreign substances from blocking up the opening. 
The intercepting trap should be a properly 
formed trap of the D-shape (and not a syphon), 
with an air or ventilating pipe carried from the 
side next the sewer, to relieve the trap of any 
undue pressure in case of heavy rains filling the 
drains and compressing the gases, when they 
are sure to find an outlet somewhere. 
JOHN SMEATON 
(Wm. Smeaton & Sons). 








S1r,—Will you allow me to make a few re- 
marks in answer to some of your correspondence 
on this subject; but first I have to thank you 
for the little note you added at the end of my 
paper. From it I gathered that you had seen 
the arrangement at work, and that you approved 
of the principle generally ; of course I am quite 
aware that there are minor points which might 
be improved: if any good is to come ont of this 
correspondence, it will be the elucidation and 
development of these minor points, so as, if 
possible, to secure absolute perfection. 

With the letter from Mr. Rogers Field I am 
more than satisfied; he has made the subject 
his special study, understands thoroughly all 
the difficulties and all the various schemes that 
have been attempted to improve on the old 
arrangements. When he gives what I may 
venture to call an unqualified approval to my 
scheme, I have good cause to be satisfied. I 
was fully convinced of the accuracy of the prin- 


fall a3 possible, at the same time taking another | =" aE Se ena eee toe 


Professor Fleeming Jenkin is quite right in 
wishing to have it well tested, but is not the 
test which he proposes somewhat too severe? 
To close the water-closet window, to open the 
water-closet door, to make up rousing fires all 
over the house, to cut off the water supply, to 
pull up the handle and to keep it held up, and 
then to make horrid smells at the open end of 
the pipe,—is this a reasonable test? I think 
not. In all arrangements of this kind the occu- 
pants of a house may be asked to contribute 
some small amount of care. In our gas and 
water supply, would it be reasonable to say that 
the former must not be used on the plea that if 
the taps are left open (and, as the Professor 
says, ““we must ever remember that careless 
people do leave” taps open), and all openings 
shut, that an explosion might follow; or, in the 
case of water, that if the overflow from the 
cistern is stopped up, and the ball-cock fixed 
down, we should have our houses deluged the 
first time the water came on. But even sup- 
posing this disorganised ruin of a water-closet 
to exist, and the air to pour into the house 
through the 4ft. of soil-pipe, I maintain that 
it would not be the deadly air that finds its 
way into too many of our houses from closed 
or imperfectly ventilated soil-pipes, and that it 
would be harmless, though not perhaps the most 
desirable way of airing a house. 

Mr. Thomas Morris evidently believes a little 
in it, for he once used part of it. I hope I may 
succeed in persuading him to use the whole 
scheme. I am sure he will not regret giving it 
a trial. 

I now come to the very serious question of 
frost, raised by Mr. Roger Smith, and to this, I 
regret to say, I cannot give an answer based on 
experience—for hard frosts seem to be out of 





ciple before, and after his testimony I may say 
I am now doubly convinced. 


fashion now. This winter we have had none; 








last winter, a very slight one, which partially 
froze one of the water-waste preventers, and go 
cut off our supply of water. I thawed it with 
a little warm water, and so in ten minutes re. 
moved the only difficulty I have ever had. Still 
we must look this possibility in the face. I have 
been rather waiting for a frost, so that one 
might see what would happen; but, pending itg 
arrival, I shall certainly proceed to take some 
part precautions. I propose to attach to the lower 
of the soil-pipe a metal case, about 2 ft. or 3 ft, 
high, containing a gas jet. Where no gas exists a 
lamp would, I have no doubt, do as well. I 
should think this would give complete warmth 
in the soil-pipe to prevent any freezing from 
taking place; but this is a mere suggestion, 
When I have tried it I will let you know the 
result. At the risk of trespassing on your space 
beyond all bounds, I must ask you to allow me 
to quote the last two sentences of Mr. Walter 
Buckeridge’s letter. In speaking of my plan, he 
says :— 

** Tho advantages of this arrangement are self-evident, 
All trapping of soil-pipes is abolished, and thorough venti- 
lation obtained. ith an air-tight drain under the build. 
ing, all inlets to the same placed outside, soil and other 
pipes disconnected therefrom, no sewer gas can be gene- 
rated, or possibly enter the building. 

**There can be sma!l doubt that, with a quick fall to 
the soil-pipe, a good flush of water, and pipes of proper 
diameter, this system is eminently satisfactory, and will 
be rapidly adopted by all who crave for healthy houses, 
It further has the substantial recommendation of sim- 


plicity and economy.” 
R. Norman Suaw, R.A. 








A BARNSTAPLE BUILDER. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. John Dendle, 
a well-known and extensive builder at Barnstaple. 
Mr. Dendle died in his 60th year on the 27th 
ultimo. He came, as a young man, to Barn- 
staple, from an outlying district, as a journey- 
man carpenter, and step by step won for him- 
self the position of the principal contractor in 
the neighbourhood. He was a member of the 
Town Council for many years, and took an 
active interest in all public matters. Under Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott he restored the parish churches 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Barnstaple; and St. 
Peter’s, Tawstock, under Mr. Fowler, F.S.A., 
of Louth; thet of St. George, Georgeham ; and 
under Messrs. Gould & Son, of Barnstaple, All 
Saints, Winkleigh, and St. John’s, Bishop’s 
Tawton. Besides these recent jobs, Mr. Dendle 
carried out innumerable contracts in various 
parts of England, and he was, as well, a large 
contractor with the Government for the supply 
of oak. What one journeyman carpenter has 
done another may do. 

e 








CINDERFORD WATERWORKS. 


On Thursday, the 31st ult., the new works for 
the supply of Cinderford with water were for- 
mally opened by the members of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the Westbury-on-Severn 
Union. The water is obtained from Green- 
bottom, near Littledean, and pumped by two 
high-pressure engines, of 20-horse power each, 
through an 8-in. rising main to areservoir near 
Latimer lodge, half a mile distant, the lift being 
400 ft. The pumping establishment is built of 
local stone, and includes a cottage for the engine 
attendant. The reservoir is 60 ft. in diameter, 
and 10 ft. deep, and holds 180,000 gallons. The 
mains, from 8 in. to 3 in. in diameter, extend 
about eleven miles, and 130 hydrants are pro- 
vided. The pipes have been provided by Messrs. 
J. Lawrie & Co., London; the engines and 
pumping machinery by Messrs. Jas. Watt & Co., 
Soho; and the buildings, reservoir, and pipe- 
laying have been executed by Messrs. Phillips 
& Co., of London. 

The works have cost about 8,0001., and have 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. Gotto 
& Beesley, engineers ; Mr. Spence, the surveyor 
to the Board, having acted as resident engineer. 








The Queen’s Theatre at Wigan was coni- 
pletely burnt down on Monday night, the fire 
being one of the most serious which have ever 
occurred in the district. The theatre was built 
entirely of wood, and was opened about two 
years and a half ago. The auditorium was 
capable of holding over 2,000 persons. The 
stage was a very large one, and there were 
extensive dressing-rooms. The performance 
concluded shortly after half-past ten, the place 
was locked up, and everybody had left ; but 
about eleven o’clock flames were seen issuing 
from the roof of the building, over the stage. 
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ACTION BY A SCULPTOR. 
ADAMS V, BARKER. 


TyIs was an action brought in the Westminster 
County Court, on the 30th ult., before Mr. Judge 
Bayley, by Mr. G. G. Adams, the well-known 
sculptor, to recover from the defendant, one of 
the firm of Savory & Moore, New Bond-street, 
the sum of ten guineas for loss of labour and 
time under the following circumstances :— 


Mr. Doveton Smyth appeared as solicitor for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr, Cox as counsel for the defence. From the 
laintiff’s statement it appeared that he was called upon 
C the defendant to execute a sketch for a marble monu- 
ment to the memory of the Rev. J. Howarth, the late 
rector of St. George’s, Hanover-square, which was to be 
laced by some of the parishioners in St. George’s Church, 
The plaintiff said that on the 27th of April last he executed 
the sketch in question, which he submitted tothe defendant, 
and proceeded to set up the model in clay; when the 
defendant was for the first time informed that he must not 
proceed with the work until the consent of the Rev. Capel 
Cure, the present rector, was obtained, of which the plain- 
tiff was assured was merely a matter of form, as the late 
rector was a great favourite amongst his parishioners, The 
plaintiff added that he would have executed the bust for 
100 guineas, which would have been his lo vest charge ; and 
when it was found that the present rector of the parish 
considered that monuments of this description were not 
suitable memorials, and he disapproved of them being 
erected in his church, he (the plamtiff) discontioued the 
work and charged the sum now sued for merely for his loss 
of time, In cross-examination by Mr. Cox, the plaiotiff said 
his lowest charges were five guineas a day ; he was knows 
as the sculptor of several public monuments, as well as 
many monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral, It was urged 
by the defendant’s counsel that the order was for a sketch 
only, and that the order for the monument was to be 
merely conditional upon the rector’s approval. : 
The Judge said he well knew of the p aintiff’s standing as 
a sculptor, and he was quite aware that he would not have 
expended his labour on a merely speculative order. It was 
natural to suppose that even if the rector’s approval in the 
matter were required, it would not have been withheld ; 
and therefore looking at‘all the surroundings of the case, he 
should rule in favour of the plaintiff for five guineas, with 
costs of attorney and witnesses, 








ROT. 


Sir,—In answer to “ Querist’s” letter in your 
paper of the 2nd of February. The floor in 
question can be carried with triangular iron 
joists, concreted between, the surface of the 
concrete so formed to carry off any surface 
water to a drain, on top of which put a layer of 
asphalte, with a slight gutter or fillet in asphalte 
in the angle of the floor and vertical wall, to 
prevent any surface waterfrom getting through; 
or the floor may be carried with wood joists, as 
before, boarded over. If there is a fall required, 
the joists may be battened to form the fall 
before boarding; when the boards are properly 
fastened, lay over paperhanger’s canvas, or 
common felt, but by no means concrete or 
plaster, as this adds to the weight of the roof, 
and has atendency to rot the boarding. On the 
top of the felt lay a coating of asphalte, as 
before described ; the asphalte must not be put 
on the wood, as the expansion and contraction 
of the wood are likely to crack the asphalte. This 
method will be lighter than the original, and, if 
properly done, will last as long as the building 
stands. I have had several of these cases under 
my personal superintendence, and know from 
experience my plan to be good. T. FAaxpo. 








PBoohs Aecerbed, 


The Pictwre-Amateur’s Handbook and Dictionary 
of Painters. By Puitippe Daryn, B.A. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1878. 

Tus is a useful and sensible little book, intended 

to supply amateurs with a general basis of in- 

formation for judging of the value and author- 
ship of paintings, without encumbering them 
with a heavy and expensive treatise. Of course, 
it cannot be said that all the detailed knowledge 
Tequisite to make a “connoisseur” is to be 
found here ; but the author’s remarks upon the 
various methods and schools of painting, brief 
as they necessarily are, will be found to be very 
comprehensive, and his short sections on “ How 
an oil painting is made,” “The anatomy of an 
old picture,” “ Colours,” “On cleaning pictures,” 

&e., are eminently practical and to the point, 

and give with remarkable clearness, in a few 

Words, information which will probably be new 

to many who have been looking at pictures 

with more or less pleasure all their lives without 

@ thought about the modus operandi of the 

painter; a matter in regard to which even a 

little knowledge, so far from being dangerous, 

8 very desirable, and likely, if properly applied, 

very much to increase the spectator’s critical 

+ ew m regard to a work of art. The bulk 

of the book is occupied by a dictionary of 

painters which, considering its small compass, | 


is really admirable; even where only a few 
words are devoted to an artist his specialty is 
well indicated ; and the utility of a table of dates 
of painters in so portable a form is unquestion- 
able. We can cordially recommend the book. 








Miscellanea, 
Leicestershire Architectural Society.— 


The annual general meeting of this society was 
held in the lecture-hall of the town museum. 
A bi-monthly meeting of this society was also 
held at the old Town-hall library in the after- 
noon, the Rey. J. H. Hillin the chair. In the 
evening a large audience assembled in the 
lecture-hall of the Town Museum, to hear a 
lecture on “Notes on St. Alban’s Abbey,” by 
Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., architect. After the 
lecture, Sir Henry Dryden said,—The reno- 
vating of these great buildings had been 
one of the many causes in the rise of prices 
and buildings. There were two classes of 
old buildings,—those that were used and those 
that were not used. Now, with regard to 
those that were used, there were two ways 
of looking at them,—-the picturesque view, 
and the architectural view. They also had 
a utilitarian view. He, however, must say that 
there had been more damage done to ancient 
architecture within the last thirty years than 
in any periou of its existence by what was 
commonly called restoration. The utilitarian 
view taken by some people would lead them to 
disregard altogether these ancient works as 
ancient buildings, and merely to keep them up 
for the use they were able to make of them. 
The archzxologist, on the other hand, too fre- 
quently ignored the utilitarian view, and there- 
fore the society which had been started within 
the last year or two for the preservation of 
ancient buildings, in merely opposing restora- 
tion without giving any consideration as to what 
to do with these buildings, had rather ignored 
the utilitarian view. He was grateful to Mr. 
Neale for.the labour which he had bestowed on 
this ancient building of St. Alban’s. 

Acock’s Green Sewerage Works.—Last 
May the Solihull Rural Sanitary Authority, whose 
governing powers include the district of Acock’s 
Green, entered into a contract with Messrs. 
Green & Son, of Warwick, for th2 formation of 
sewerage works for that district. The works 
were commenced in June, and, though not finally 
completed, were, however, sufficiently advanced 
to admit, on Saturday, of their being tested as 
to their capabilities for dealing with the sewage 
of the district. The outfall grounds are situated 
on the north side of the Warwick and Birming- 
ham Canal, and about three-quarters of a mile 
from the railway-station at Acock’s Green. The 
sewerage of the district is composed of 15-in., 
12-in., 10-in., and 9-in. pipe sewers, and is nearly 
four miles in length. The outfall-sewer, 15 in. 
in diameter, has a capacity (when flowing full) 
of discharging a million and a half gallons in 
twenty-four hours. The system adopted is the 
“separate and straight line” system, having 
manholes at each change of gradient and lateral 
deviation. The sewage at the outfall is received 
into four tanks, each 36 ft. by 16 ft. The sewage 
farm has been leased from the Yardley Charity 
Trustees for a term of thirty years. The new 
works were projected by Mr. Pritchard, and 
have been carried out under his supervision. 

The Invalids’ Home Association (Home 
Hospitals).—This Home Association has been 
established for the purpose of extending to mem- 
bers of the middle classes and others, at a 
remunerative rate of payment, some of the 
advantages which the poor now gratuitously 
enjoy in charity hospitals. After consideration 
of the various methods of organisation, it was 
decided that the funds required to be raised in 
the first instance for the establishment of 
invalids’ homes, which will then, it is antici- 
pated, becomeself-supporting, should be obtained 
by means of governorships of a proprietary 
character, such as have been found to consti- 
tute a convenient basis for various proprietary 
colleges,—Marlborough College, for example. 
The working capital thus raised will be regarded 
simply as a loan at interest, and any profit that 
may accrue in the working of the homes it is 
proposed to devote to the extension of the 
system. The committee are of opinion that to 
place the undertaking on a sound financial basis, 
a sum of 20,0001. will be required, and this they 





believe will be readily subscribed. The com- 
mittee appeal to the public for support. 


The West-end Branch of the Bank of 
England.—Two or three years ago the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England sanctioned exten- 
sive alterations of the interior of the West-end 
branch in Burlington-gardens. The premises 
were formerly the town residence of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, and the mansion was acquired by 
the bank nearly a quarter of a century ago at 
the cost, it is said, of 40,000l.. The alterations, 
which are now nearly completed, consist of the 
partitioning off and converting into business 
offices and private apartments for the manager 
(Colonel Francis) of the spacious upper rooms, 
including the Ball-room, hitherto unoccupied. 
The ball-room contained a magnificent mantel- 
piece of white alabaster, with an elaborately- 
carved representation of Diana and the wood 
nymphs. For this ornament (says the Morning 
Post) the directors have had several offers from 
customers of the bank, as much as 1,000 
guineas having been tendered for it more than 
once. The directors, however, decided not to 
part with it, and the mantelpiece has just been 
removed to the City to decorate the bank 
parlour of the head office. The alterations at 
the West End are estimated to cost about 12,0001. 


Society of Engineers.—The first ordinary 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on Monday evening last in 
the Society’s Hall, Westminster-chambers, Vic- 
toria-street. At the conclusion of the ordinary 
routine business, the retiring president, Mr. 
Thomas Cargill, presented the premiums of 
books which had been awarded to the following 
gentlemen for papers read during the past year, 
viz.:—To Mr. J. Walter Pearse, for his paper 
on the “ Mechanical Firing of Steam Boilers”’ ; 
to Mr. Alfred Le Grand, for his paper on “ Tube 
Wells” ; and to Mr. Ralph H. Tweddell, for his 
paper on “ Direct-acting Hydraulic Machinery.” 
The premiums having been presented, Mr. Car- 
gill retired from the chair, receiving a cordial 
vote of thanks from the meeting. He then in- 
troduced to the members the president for 1878, 
Mr. Robert Paulson Spice, who delivered an 
inaugural address. 

Building on the Surrey Gardens.—The 
Surrey Gardens have been purchased for build- 
ing purposes by Messrs. Sutton & Dudley, and 
in a very short time the gardens will be covered 
with bricks and mortar. The plans for laying 
out the ground for building purposes have already 
been prepared, and last week the Newington 
Vestry, in whose district the gardens are 
situated, sanctioned the roads which are pro- 
posed to be constructed. The gardens cover an 
area of about ten acres in extent, and the esti- 
mated number of buildings is between 300 and 
400. It is stated that there is a probability of 
the large theatre being retained. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. — This 
society held its usual fortnightly meeting at the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, on the 30th 
ult., Mr. Robinson Souttar, president, in the 
chair. The first portion of the evening was 
devoted to the discussion of Mr. Boult’s paper 
on “ Portland Cement Concrete,” after which 
Mr. Arthur J. Maginnis read a paper on “ Atlan- 
tic Lines and Steamships.” 

Accident with a Lift.—An accident, result- 
ing in the loss of one life, and injuries, more or 
less serious, to three persons, occurred on Monday 
morning last at the warehouse of the Army and 
Navy Co-operative Society, in Johnson’s-place, 
Pimlico. Owing to a flaw in the wheel of 
the new lift which had been constructed, the 
lift, whilst engaged in taking up a tierce of 
coffee to the roasting-room, fell. 

The Threatened Carpenters’ Strike— 
The carpenters and joiners have recently held 
a delegate meeting, at which resolutions were 
passed repudiating, on behalf of the trade, the 
action of a certain number of the trade com- 
mittee, who some time ago sent a communica- 
tion to the masters, demanding 10d. an hour 
and giving six months’ notice. 

Position, of the Masons’ Strike. — We 
are sorry to say circumstances are unchanged. 
At a meeting of the Central Association of 
Master Builders, held on Thursday, the 7th inst., 
a proposition for arbitration, submitted with 
the concurrence of the Strike Committee, was 
declined. 

Fatal Panic in a Foreign Circus.—<At an 
Italian circus erected in Boulogne during the 
late fair there, an alarm of fire was shamefully 
raised in pure mischief on the 8rd inst.; when a 





large number of persons were killed, and more 


i were injured, 
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The New Dresden Theatre.—The new 
Royal Theatre, built on the site where the old 
one stood, which was destroyed by fire in 
1869, has been opened in presence of the King 
and Queen. Semper, the architect, who is 
known in England, was called, with his son 
Manfred, and, according to the correspondent 
of the Standard, the whole anditory, in presence 
of the Royal family, exclaimed three times, 
“‘Long live Semper!” an ovation the more re- 
markable as Semper was at one time compelled 
to leave Saxony, having taken part in the re- 
volution in 1849. The new theatre, in the 
Renaissance style, is one of the finest in Europe. 
The curtain, ceiling, and decorations are magni- 
fieent. The foyers and vestibules have been 
painted by some of the first German artists. 


Institution of Surveyors.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday evening, Feb. 11th, 
when a discussion will take place upon the paper 
read at the last meeting by Mr. J. Smalman 
Smith, entitled ‘“‘The Law of Support in its 
relation to Lands, Mines, and Buildings.” 

The Obelisk.—The position chosen on the 
Embankment for the erection of the model, we 
greatly fear, will not be satisfactory. It will be 
hidden and damaged by the two masses of 
granite between which it is placed. It is not 
our site. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of schools and residence for the Bright- 
well and Britwel: (W. D.) School Board, Oxon, Messrs. 
Morris & Stallwood, architects :— 





























ANErBON.......sss0eeerenseoeees coscveens £2,181 56 0 
Calder & Co E 10 
_ Re aE eee 1,891 0 0 
Dodd 1,698 10 0 
Howland & Wells....cccssoooseeee 1,685 3 6 
Walter -. 1,680 0 0 
imonds 1,650 0 0 
Holland & Sons 1,650 0 0 
Cox oe 1,687 0 0 
Holly & Butler (accepted)......... 1,469 0 0 
Glanville 1,480 0 0 
Brasher .4 1,343 4 0 





For proposed additions and alterations to assistant 
master’s boarding-house, Dry-hill Park, Tonbridge, for the 
Rev. Theo. B. Rowe, M.A,, head-master. Messrs, Wad- 





more & Baker, architects :— 
Dove £3,955 0 0 
Punnett 3,801 0 0 








For bar fittings, &c., at the Three Nuns Hotel, Aldgate, 
London, Tarring & Wilkinson, architects :— 




















Bar , Joiners’ Work, Fe. 
Phillips & Son ..... sca aotabiiinovdehis er : - 
eb nhl 1490 0 0 
Btephenaon..............ccccseeseeeceses 1,429 0 0 
Langridge & Sons (accepted) ... 1,321 15 0 

Gas Fittings. 
Benham £192 0 0 
Varghan......ccccserere asinanaiaepeinian 11510 0 
Rothwell (accepted) ............000 » 8915 0 
Pewtering, 
Watts £262 0 0 
Bliss & Co 235 0 0 
Heath (accepted).....ccccccsseseeeeee 22710 0 
Glazing. 
Hughes .... £38 10 0 
Buseell, Gibbs, & Co. (accepted)... 35 0 0 
Goslett & Co. (not complete)......... 28 4 6 





For stabling and carriage-sheds, Athol-street, Bromley, 
for the North Metropolitan Tramway Company. Mr. Geo. 
Hopkins, architect :— 

Aitchison & Walker (accepted).. 21,425 0 0 








For building two workshops, Seabright.street, Hackney- 
road, for Mr. W. Seen tir. J. 6. Needham, ei 
— 
Thomerson £415 0 
Jarvis & Sova 385 0 








Edwards 
Judd & Hawkings wcccccecsescoreee 359 





For Yardley (Birmingham) Sewerage Works. Contract 
No. 2, Mr. £. Pritchard, engineer. Quantities by Mr. 
E. J. Parnell :— 

Rendell 
Smith 
Marriott 
Heeps 

















Young & Co. scsseee apa rhe BBE 
Miles Ee 




















MON, osc nccccosscennsceabeoes 17,000 
Currall & Lewis ....... . 

Bush (accepted) ... pees 
PORTE TOMO, cccivnonctnesinniivis cst 12,486 19 


For the erection of Baptist Chapel, Henley-on-Thames. 
Messrs. J. Omer Cooper & Son, architects, Quantities by 
Messrs. Weymouth & Son :— 


ammoooocoooccoeocsoow 














Sheffield & Prebble ...s...ssee0 £2,079 0 0 
Lenfield ....... Spesevasasnecsee pattecss . 2,614 0 0 
Jones & Co, 2,590 0 0 
Woodbridge ........ pesesecseneatarns . 2477 0 0 
SUEINMINIEN -chesscptanssnassesnniusanbaesecs 2,476 0 0 
EE EES FS su. 2,472 0 0 
Talbot ..0..0000 2,337 0 0 
TORII ss sssnso'cscereoteneres esernee . 2,266 0 0 
Claridge 2,215 0 0 
en RRR REL, 1,918 19 0 





For alterations to White Swan Inn, Bristol. Messrs. 
Haddon, Bros., architects, Quantities supplied :— 


£1,340 0 0 
D. J. & D. Davies ....... 
Stephens & Bastow * * 
NOD: es ctanccacstvetnttlecascinisoubeny 1,152 
* Accepted with deductions, 


Mr. Hamblet, of West Bromwich, has obtained the 
contract for all the blue bricks required by the Great 
Northern Kailway Company for the next twelve months. 















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B. E.—T. & W.—W. 8.—T. B.—E. J. T.—R. L. 8.—W. & B.— 
E, P.—M.—8. B.—S.—W. W.—T. C. M,—J. H.—C. & Co.—W. B.— 
H. J. P.—8. 8. H.-G. & B—F. T.—H. M.—E. R, T.—E. J. T.— 
RB. N. 8—H. 8.—A. & W.—8. F. O.—J. H.—Correspondent (gentle- 
men who wish their names spelt correctly should write them so that 
there need be no mistake in printing. We uniformly decline to set 
right errers caused by acorrespondent’s own stupidity. When a man 
signs his name so that it cannot be read with certainty he shows an 
utter want of consideration for ether people, and deserves none him- 
self).—R. McD. (in type).— Householder (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out buoks and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
the sender, 


by the mame and address of » not necessarily for 
publication, 

Ners.—The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
pablic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of last year 
1877) was given as a Supplement with the Number for 


A COLOURED TITLE PAGE maybe had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 7 
es peas Numbersare now ready, price %s. 64, 
READING-CASES (Cleth), with Strivgs, to hold a Month's 

Lh gd 2s, each, 
THE THIRTY-FI ‘VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) for 
SUBSCEIBEES VOLUMIS. ny being sent to - Office, will 
bound at a cost of 3. 6d..each. a 








Bath Stone of Best Gaal. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Q m and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODART & (CO. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Anvr.] 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floers, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvt.] 

Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, R.8.0., Car. 
marthenshire.—[ADVT. ] 


Smeaton’s Patent Concealed Supply 
Tip-up Basins, and Door-Action Urinals, 
&c., are simple and efficient in action. 

SMEATON’S IMPROVED SYSTEM of 
SOIL-PIPES is the only system that effec- 
tually cuts off all communication with the 
sewer or drain. Can be fixed with or without 
traps. 

Smeaton’s Improved W.C. Seats, Bath Frames, 
Lavatory Fronts, &c., made to any design. 

Show Rooms, 9 and 10, Wych-street, where 
all goods can be seen in action. Prices free on 
application.—[Apvr. } 














CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under..............06 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. 0s. 6d. 
Ps for — of nag the mane also for Special Adver- 

ents en front page, ns, Contracts, Sales uctio’ 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, aes ” 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 28. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .....0.0..00.. 0s. 6d. 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Box ——,, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
but must in all cases be called for, and the 





Adressed 
Cannot be forwarded, 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 
For all other Advertisements ...........sccscscee ea: ewan 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
* * Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums 
Sere Loge o Sudan ven eoaatae Sinker 
len, W.C. % 
dressed to No. 46, W.C. as teen 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. ™ 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply te Advertisemen strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. “— Ay 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is direct trom Office te residen 
—- SS om’ at the Tate of idk per annua 


VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The machine may be seen in action at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus consists of a dram with a 
double set of fans, which are worked by a fly- 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at by a small jet of water being directed on to 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air passing through the 
machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, 
if desired, according to size of apparatus. — 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhauster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combined. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and Cooking Purposes, and Patentees 
of the Tubular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con- 


&e. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Lamps and 
Candelabra. 
Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, Bays- 
water, W. [Apvr.] 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
UIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, 1.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


P. E. CHA! 











